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CHAPTER I. 
Hmband and Wife. 

HE very day after their return to 
Blackhally Roderick, with a cheer- 
ful countenance, put his luckless MS. on 
the topmost shelf of the old oaken press 
in the dining-room, where nobody could 
get at it by anything short of a most reso- 
lute will and a step-ladder. 

" Lie there, my magnum opus I till I have 
gathered sufficient opes to publish you at 
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my own expense, and distribute a copy 
each to all my friends, who then will have 
become so numerous that I shall clear off 
thereby at least the first edition. For the 
rest" — seeing, though his wife tried to 
smile, her eyes were brimming — *' never 
mind, love, even if your husband was not 
born to be a writer — at any rate, a novel- 
writer — I may come out in another line, as 
a moral essayist, perhaps ; or, who knows I 
having, they say, a little of my grandfather 
in me. I may drop, or rise, into a capital 
man of business after all." 

"What do you moan?" dho askod, 
timidly. • 

" Something of wliloli I Imva baan Uiiuk- 
ing all night, and am K^lujj to upoak to 
Black about tliis morning/* N^ltl Hodevick, 
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taking down his hat. "Never let grass 
grow under your feet when you have made 
up your mind to a thing. I may not have 
much * mind ' — according to our friends, 
the publishers — ^but I have got a will of 
my own ; and I am determined to be a 
rich man yet. At least, rich enough 
to keep Blackball from dropping into 
ruins. Not this century, please God, 
shall any enterprising author write an 
improving work on 'The Last of the 
Jardines.' " 

Gaily as he spoke, there was deep ear- 
nest beneath the jest — the earnestness of 
a man who has courage enough to take his 
fate into his own two hands, and, however 
heavily weighted, prepare to run the race 
of life without complaining. True, the 
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race is not always to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong — many a one, with- 
out fault of his own, flags, staggers, drops^ 
and dies ; still that man is not half a man 
who, with youth and health on his side, 
shrinks at the outset from either disap- 
pointed ambition, or fear of poverty, or 
any other of those nameless terrors which 
come with later life. Especially when he 
has not to fight single-handed, or for him- 
self alone. 

There is a creed abroad that a young 
man is better alone, free from all encum- 
brance of wife or children ; but in the old 
times it was not so. Then children were 
esteemed '' an heritage and gift that 
Cometh from the Lord" — now, selfish 
luxury, worldliness, and the love of out- 
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ward show, have brought our young men 
— ay, and some women too — to such a 
pass that they feel, nay, openly declare, 
every child born to them is a new enemy ; 
and marriage, instead of being '' honour- 
able" to all, is a folly, a derision, or a 
dread. 

Why is this ? And is it the men's fault 
or the women's ? Both, perhaps ; yet, I 
think, chiefly the women's. Feeble, use- 
less, half-educated ; taught to believe that 
ignorance is amusing, and helplessness at- 
tractive ; no wonder the other sex shrinks 
from taking upon itself not a help but a 
burden — charming enough before marriage 
— but after ? The very man who at first 
exulted in his beautiful ornamental wife, 
his sweet, humble Circassian slave, will, 
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by-and-byi bo the ftrnt to turn round and 
Booru bor. 

No man oould ovor Moorn Silonco Jar- 
dine. In spite of her saered feeblenoHH^ 
she resumed at once the buninetis of life — 
harder than anybody knows who hun not 
tried the experiment of making sixpence 
do the work of a shilling. And she did 
it cheerfully^ without any outward sign. 
Brain never idle; feet never still, or, if 
compelled to stillness^ hands always busy 
at something or another; full of endless 
care and thought for othersi most of all 
for Roderick, who never thought of hinu 
self or his own pleasure at all; even in 
her room, or on her sofa, Mrs. Jardine 
managed to be the very soul of the 
house, planning everything, arranging 
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everything, and, it often seemed, doing 
everything. 

It was a solitary life she led, for her 
husband took to going down to the mill 
every day, and all day long; it *' amused " 
him, he said, and indeed ho always came 
home looking so busy and cheerful that 
she was glad of the change for him. But 
it was a life of perfect peace. And then, 
it was full of day-dreams. 

" Are you not dull sometimes P" said 
Roderick one day, when he came in a little 
earlier than usual, and found her sitting 
sowing by the fading October light, but 
with such a placid smile on her lips, such 
a silent bliss in her eyes. 

** Dull P How could 1 bo P I was only 
thinking." 
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"I have been thinking too; only I 
would not tell you till I was quite sure of 
myself/' said he, as he sat down beside 
her. "Silence, I do really believe your 
husband is not such a goose as he seems. 
Black says so ; and Black, though an od- 
dity, is by no means a bad fellow." 

Silence smiled. She had oftentimes 
battled against her husband's dislike to 
the honest man, whose roughness '' rubbed 
him up the wrong way," as he said, even 
worse than Mrs. Maclagan. Now under 
the rough rind he ha^ discovered the 
pleasant kernel. Things had evidently 
righted themselves. 

"He objected to me strongly at first 
because I was a gentleman, which was as 
great a delusion in its way as my setting 
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him down a boor because he wore a rough 
coat, and had manners to match. Now 
we both understand one another better. 
I have been working with him at the mill 
for fourteen days, and what do you think 
is the result ?" 

He spoke with a buoyancy of tone and 
manner such as Silence had not seen in 
him for weeks. 

*' Something is going to happen— that 
is, if my wife does not object, which, 
being a very sensible woman, I don't 
think she will. I am actually going to 
earn my daily bread." 

She turned round — her lips quivering. 

" Now don't begin to cry about it, Mrs. 
Jardine, my dear ; it isn't breaking stones 
upon the road, or anything very dreadful ; 
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and the bread I shall earn will not be 
too luxurious — only two pounds a week 
-—one hundred pounds a year, which is 
my precise value just at present. Matter- 
ing ! — but it is something. I am rather 
proud of my position as bread-winner — I 
that never earned a halfpenny in all my 
days." 

He spoke a little fast, and with a flush- 
ed cheek. She put her hand upon his, 
and held it with a soft, firm hold. 

** Tell me all/' 

" There is not very much to tell. You 
know how fond I always was of machinery 
—indeed, once I begged to be made an 
engineer, but my — they at home" (he 
never named his mother now) "thought 
the profession was not ' genteel ' enough. 
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and it is too late now, Black says. But 
he also says, as a mill-owner I might find 
my turn for mechanics extremely useful. 
I could watch, examine, perhaps, even 
invent ; indeed, during these two weeks, 
I have made a suggestion or two which 
he is pleased to consider 'admirable/ 
*Mr. Jardine/ he said to me this morn- 
ing, 'if you were but a capitalist and 
could start a mill, or a working man who 
required to earn your bread as overseer 
or foreman — ^you'd do/ And I startled 
him by telling him I was a working man, 
and I did require to earn my bread j 
and, if he thought I deserved foreman's 
wages, I would take them gratefully, 

and Why, Silence, my darling! Not 

crymg r 
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But she was, though she dried her tears 
at once. '* Oh, Roderick ! and this is done 
for me !" 

'^For you and — it," he whispered, and 
then there was a long pause of speechless 
peace. 

" I don't wish to make myself out a 
martyr, not the least in the world," said 
Roderick, at last. " I like my work — I 
like all work, indeed, but this especially. 
And Black is by no means a bad fel- 
low to work with when you only know 
him. There is that great difference in 
our ages which prevents jarring — and 
then he has such a veneration for the 
family." 

"Yes, that is it. But there, too, lies 
the diflBculty. To be foreman at a cotton- 
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mill ! ToUy a gentleman and a Jardine I 
Have you considered ?" 

'' It is because I am a gentleman and a 
Jardine that I do not need to consider/^ 
he answered, with that slight air of hau- 
teur which, whether it was right or wrong, 
his wife loved, eould not help loving, for 
it was a bit of himself. "No, dear; in 
my worst, that is, my idlest days, I never 
was so foolish as to think there was any 
disgrace in work, any dignity in idleness ; 
and now, when I have to earn my bread 
in the sweat of my brow, like old Adam 
and all the rest, down to poor grandffither 
Paterson, 111 do it, and not be ashamed of 
it either/* 

"Nor I. Nothing that my husband 
did could make me ashamed of him, ex- 
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cept his doing something wrong. But 



now ^ 



She stopped, her voice choking ; and 
again, weak-minded little woman that she 
was, she cried — they both cried. Then 
they gathered up their courage for the 
new life which began the next Monday 
morning. 

It might have been— possibly any per- 
son more worldly-wise than these two 
would have said decidedly it was — that 
this two pounds a week, so important to 
them, came out of the softest bit in old 
Black's heart, rather than his full and 
usually tightly-shut purse, seeing it would 
be some months before an ignorant " gen- 
tleman," however capable, could be equal 
in value to an experienced working man. 
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even as foreman at a mill. But they 
did not know this, and without another 
word both cheerfully accepted the new life 
which was to begin the next Monday 
morning. 

The hardest bit of it was the long hours 
— ^the separation from the dusk of the 
morning till after nightfall. Sometimes 
Roderick came in so tired that, instead of 
talking, he would just throw himself down 
— ^not on the sofa, that he always left for 
her, but on the rug at her feet — and fall 
asleep till bedtime ; while she, anxious to 
use her busy fingers to the last available 
minutes, sewed silently, watching him the 
while. If he had seen that watch ! Does 
a man ever thoroughly comprehend how a 
woman loves him ? 
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But, the working-days done, there were 
the blessed Sundays : he never knew how 
blessed, he said, till he became '* a working 
man." Church over, his wife sent him to 
take a long stroll over the hills, while she 
gathered round her for an hour the little 
class of mill-girls, taught for so many 
years by Miss Jardine. 

Roderick sometimes grumbled at this, 
but she said, gently, 

"We each do our work. I think this 
is mine : let me do it I'' 

And by the time he came to tea it was 
done, and the jealous fellow had his wife 
to himself for the whole evening. 

Those sweet Sunday evenings, when 
"the rain was on the roof" — for winter 
set in early that year — how comfortable 
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they were! The two, shut in together, 
had to learn the great secret, and go 
through the hardest test of married life — 
even such young married life as theirs — 
constant companionship. Not love, not 
passion, scarcely even affection — for all 
these can sometimes exist without it, at 
least for a long time — but simple com- 
panionship, that priceless friendship which 
is " love without his wings/' 

** Suppose you had been a goose, Si- 
lence," he said one day. *' Suppose you 
had expected me to be always making love 
to you^ instead of talking to you like a 
sensible woman: suppose you had not 
cared for the things I care for, but wanted 
something totally different — say dressing 
and dancings and going out of evenings — 

VOL. m. c 
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wlmfc in tho world would Imvo become of 
mor 

Sho laughed morrily. 

** And HuppoHo you had boon a man of 
tho world, who liked good dinners and 
brilliant) Hooioty, and was ashamed of 
h\H poor litUo wife booause sho was not 
clever— —" 

** Nonwonso I" 

**Notolovor," she repeated, with a swoot 
decision, ^* affcer tho fashion that is called 
clover ; nor beautiful, nor grand ; had 
brought him no money and given him no 
position — 1 don't speak often of this, but 
1 know it all. Suppose, Roderick, you 
had boon dilTeront from what you are ; I 
wonder what would have become of me I 
No, no I" and her gaiety molted into an 
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almost sad seriousness. ** Whatever the 
future brings we have the present. Let 
us rejoice in it, and — let us thank God." 

In his old life Roderick had seldom 
thought of this. Now, when every night 
he saw his wife kneel down by her bed- 
side, he had come instinctively to kneel 
beside her, " saying bis prayers " as the 
children do ; or rather, since with her 
always near him there seemed nothing left 
to pray for, just whispering in his heart 
" Thank God I" As he did now — ay, and 
many a time in the day, in the midst of 
his work, which was not too pleasant 
sometimes. But it grew pleasant and 
easy when there flashed across him the 
vision of the sweet face at home— no 
longer the ideal mistress of his dreams, 

c2 
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but the dear wife of his bosom, always at 
hand to lighten his burdens and divide his 

cares. 

" Poor old Black I" he said one day — or 
rather night — when, after toiling, soaked 
through, up the steep brae, he sat down a 
few minutes after, dry and warm, by the 
bright fire, holding the little hands which 
had served him so lovingly. " Poor Blacky 
whom I left in his large, handsome, empty 
house ! I am quite sorry for all old 
bachelors." 

" Thank you, dear." 

" Though he told me once, in a confi- 
dential moment, that his life had been so 
hard he was often glad there had been no 
one to share it." 

" He was mistaken." 
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'* I think he was mistaken," Roderick 
said, pressing his lips on the smooth brow 
and bright brave eyes that looked on life 
utterly without fear, so long as it was a 
life with love in it. *' I cannot believe 
that any man is the weaker, but the 
stronger, for having a woman to help him. 
Only he must choose a woman who can 
help him — as I did/' 

" You are very conceited," she said, 
gaily, and then clung to him passionately. 
*' Two together ; I can bear anything if 
we are two together. But if you had left 

me to go through my life alone " A 

kind of shiver passed through her. " Some 
have to bear it, and do : Cousin Silence 
did. And I would have borne it too — I 
told you so once. I would have lived a 
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busy, useful life. I would not have died. 
But oh ! the difference, the difference !" 

" And oh 1 the difference to me 1" he 
said, as he clasped her to his heart, and 
felt the peace and strength she gave him. 
And then, coming back to common things, 
he added, " Poor old Black 1 he has been 
just a trifle 'difficult' of late ; he is not the 
best temper in the world, and he likes you 
so much, you perhaps might smooth him 
down. If I bring him home with me to* 
morrow, can you give us some supper^ 
Mrs. Jardine ?" 
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CHAPTER 11. 

A II the World and his Wife. 

N the dusk of the next evening, the 
tall young fellow, handsome and 
strong, and the bent old figure with the 
brown wig and yellow gaiters, appeared 
at the front door, which the mistress 
always herself opened for her husband. 

** I was going to introduce the visitor," 
said he, **for we never have any other: 
but look here 1 I feel like Robinson Crusoe 
when he saw the footmark on the shore. 
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Wheels ! horses' feet 1 Mrs. Jardine, you 
must have been entertainiDg a carriage 
and pair ?" 

" Two carriages and pairs ! They have 
only just gone. And they were so very 



nice." 



'* The carriages ?" 

'* No, the people. Such ' nice ' people : 
is not that your English word — gentil^ 
agrhble, charmant?^' 

*' She is going back to her French again 
— the renegade 1" 

"No, I am thoroughly Scotch now. 
Mr. Black knows it," said she, as with 
gentle, almost filial hands she took off 
the old man's plaid and bonnet, and set 
him in the arm-chair, he submitting with 
astonishing meekness ; but all old people, 
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just as all children, loved and submitted 
to Silence. 

" How bright your eyes look ! Did 
your visitors talk French with you, my 
darling F' 

"A little, for they had been a great 
deal abroad. But they were so simple 
and kindly, not grand or over-dressed 
like " — she stopped. 

" Like other friends of ours, whom, 
being friends, we will not criticise," said 
Roderick, with a kind of sad dignity. It 
had been a sore vexation to him that, ex- 
cept the Griersons, nearly all the Scotch- 
women his wife had met were of the class 
of Mrs. Maclagan, that exaggeration of 
national qualities which people of one 
country constantly make the type of ano- 
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ther. "But, my dear, who are your 
visitors ? Mr. Black will be sure to know 
them." 

*' Ou, ay; but they would never con- 
descend to know me," said the old man, 
fingering, with a half-comical awe, the 
cards on the table. " Sir John and Lady 
Symington, of Symington ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Mac Alister, of Castle Torre. I told you, 
sir," — he always addressed Roderick out 
of business hours as "^sir," and Silence as 
'* madam " — " the gentry of the neighbour- 
hood would soon be finding out that there 
were again Jardines at Blackball. Be- 
sides, Sir John and your father were lads 
thegither, and Mac Alister, of Torre — he 
was a bit bairn then." 

"Yes," said Silence, after a puzzled 
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pause at the Scotch words, which, when 
he forgot himself, the old man continually 
brought in. " Yes, they told me so» 
They spoke of him — Roderick, you would 
have liked to hear how they spoke of your 
father. And they said they hoped we 
should be good neighbours, and meet very 
often." 

Boderick looked pleased — it is but hu-^ 
man nature to enjoy being " respeckit like^ 
the lave " — but suddenly he clouded over» 
*' Don't let us talk of this ; it is im- 
possible." 

Silence was so astonished at the tone aa 
well as the words that the natural, inno- 
cent '' Why ?" died on her lips. She 
turned away, and began talking to Mr. 
Black of something else, asking no more^ 
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questions, nor referring again to the 
visitors, who, Roderick saw with pain, 
had evidently charmed her, and been a 
little brightness in the long, empty day. 

He told her so when the old man de- 
parted, after a rather dull two hours ; for 
the master of the house was very silent, 
and when he did speak there was once 
or twice the faintest shade of discontent in 
his tone, a sort of half apology for their 
simple mSnage and frugal fare, of which 
Silence took no outward notice. She had 
given her guest the best she had — given 
it with a warm heart too, and a grateful — 
for Mr. Black had been very kind, and 
many a brace of grouse and bunch of 
grapes had found their way from the Mill- 
house to Blackhall. 
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"And I think he knows our ways, 
and does not expect us to requite him 
with turtle and venison," said the youngs 
hostess. 

" Perhaps not ; he knows the barrenness 
of the land," answered Roderick, sharply 
— very sharply for him. "But other 
folks do not know, and need not. Your 
magnificent visitors, for instance. I hope 
you did not let them penetrate beyond the 
drawing-room, or invite them to stay to 
tea, lest they might quote the famous 
lines — 

^ Love in a hut with water and a crust, 
Is — ^Love, forgive us!— cinders, ashes, dust.'" 

**I think you may well ask Love to 
forgive you, dear," Silence answered, not 
echoing the laugh, which was scarcely a 
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merry laugh. " Yes, I offered them tea, 
for I liked them, and I wanted them to 
fltay till you came home, thinking you 
would like them too. They did stay, as 
long as they possibly could, and we 
had a pleasant talk, and Janet was 
baking, so I gave them some hot scones, 

and " 

" What charming hospitality I It must 
have reminded them of Caleb Balder- 
stone's. Why, my dear wife, we shall 
soon have to set up a Caleb Balderstone, 
since Blackball has grown into a sort of 
Wolfs Hope. Silence, my darling " — 
taking her face between his hands, and 
trying hard to curb his excessive irritation 
— "you are the sweetest and simplest of 
women ; but — ^you must not invite people 
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here again. Not people such as these. 
They would only go home and laugh at 
us. I don't care for myself: I can dine 
off porridge and salt — it would not harm 
me — ^but I cannot bear the world to know 
it. We must put the best on the out- 
side." 

She looked up, more than surprised — 
startled. Evidently there was something 
in the woman's nature — larger or smaller, 
who shall decide ? — which could not under- 
stand the man's at all. 

'* Never mind, however, for this once. 
We'll hire a fly — a carriage and pair, 
perhaps, in noble emulation — return these 
visits, and any others with which the 
* gentry of the neighbourhood,' as old 
Black called them, may condescend to 
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honour us — and so end it all. To keep 
up acquaintance with them is, as I said, 
simply impossible." 

" Why impossible ?" 

" Can you not see ? Birds of a feather 

must flock together — it is a natural law. 

These people are the ' magnates of the 

county,' and we the impoverished Jardines 

of Blackball. Besides, did you tell them 

— it was just like you, my innocent one, 

to do it — that I atn also foreman of the 
cotton-mill ?" 

Again she looked at him, in quiet 
surprise. He seemed so very unlike him- 
self. 

*'If I had told them, would it have 
mattered very much ?" 

** Certainly not — to me. But I think it 
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would to them. Dear, a man is always 
despised for being poor; and — I will not 
be despised. I can live upon bread and 
water, dress in fustian — or rags if neces- 
sary : but my wife will prevent that," 
added he, tenderly. " Only our poverty 
must not betray itself. If we appear in 
the world at all, it must be as Mr. and 
Mrs. Jardine of Blackball. Whatever we 
suffer, let us * die and make no sign.' 
Or, even to go a little further, let us 
imitate that very reserved gentleman of 
whom his valet said, ' Master's dead, sir 
— but he doesn't wish it to be generally 
known.' " 

Silence did not laugh at the stale joke, 
which indicated a long under-current of 
bitter thought, now welling up to the 

VOL. III. D 
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surface : but she attempted no remon- 
strance. 

"My friend" — the old tender "mon 
ami " — " do not be angry with me. I 
liked these people because I thought you 
would like them too, and that a little 
society would be good for you ; but since 
it cannot be " 

"Since it cannot be," he repeated, de- 
cisively, "we will not trouble ourselves 
about it, or them. Doubtless our neigh- 
bours will trouble themselves very little 
about us — at least, as soon as they know 
all facts concerning us, which, of course, 
they very soon will. Never mind, my 
wife. Kiss me, and be happy ! We are 
happy, are we not ? Let the world go its 
^^Y — who cares ?* 
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But it was evident he did care; and 
when, after a week or two, he found he 

had been mistaken, and people did " trou- 
ble themselves " about the young Jardines, 
inasmuch that, by-and-by, " everybody," 
either from friendliness, respect, or curi- 
osity, had called at Blackball — whether 
pleased or vexed, Roderick was certainly 
interested. 

" Well, and who has been here to-day ?" 
was always his first question on coming 
up from the mill ; sometimes adding, with 
a bitter earnest underlying the jest, that 
he hoped she had told all her grand 
neighbours that her husband was 
**out at work," — his daily work as fore- 
man of the mill. 

'*Yes. 1 thought you wished every- 

d2 
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body to know ? It could not matter, you 
being a gentleman and a Jardine. You 
once said so." 

"And I say so still, in my best mo- 
ments ; but in my worst Well, I 

suppose, we men are great cowards — 
moral cowards. No matter, I am glad the 
murder's out. You did it for the best, 
my wife : and it is the best, for they will 
never come again, depend upon it." 

But, strange to say, they did; and at 
last it became absolutely nedessary to re- 
turn these friendly visits. 

" I will beg a holiday from my master '^ 
— poor Roderick I he sometimes took a 
savage pleasure in the word. "We will 
hire the village fly, and go in state : ap- 
pearing for once as respectable people 
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— Mr. and Mrs. Jardine of Blackball.'' 
" I think we are respectable people," 
the wife answered; she had learned not 
to be hurt at these accidental bitternesses. 
" We are well-born, well-bred ; we live in 
our own pretty house ; we pay our debts ; 
and we stint nobody — except ourselves, 
perhaps." 

Herself, she might have said, for her 
husband, simple as he was in all his ways, 
wonderfully so, considering his up-bring- 
ing, never suspected how many domestic 
and personal sacrifices were necessary, 
that she might in a sense, though not the 
sense he had meant it, really " put the 
best on the outside " for him when he 
came home. 

He was at home so little now that the 
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whole day's holiday — they two together — 
was quite a treat to look forward to. But 
when, instead of the village fly, which Mr. 
Black had offered to order for them, there 
came up his own well-appointed but rarely 
used carriage, with his compliments, and 
the horses had not been out for a week, 
would Mrs. Jardine oblige him by using 
them ? — then Roderick's pride rose up at 
once. 

" Make Mrs. Jardine's compliments to 
Mr. Black, and she regrets extremely 
that " 

A hand laid on his arm — a whisper 
which always fell on his jarring nerves 
like a soft finger-touch on a quivering 
harp-string. 

" Dear, yesterday, when I was thanking 
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Mr. Black for all his kindness, he said — 
you know his quick, husky way of speak- 
ing — ' Madam, you may have a hard life — 
I rather think you will — but I hope you 
will never know one hardship — to find 
yourself in your old age without one single 
human being whom you have a right to be 
kind to/ " 

" Poor old fellow !" said Roderick, much 
moved. *' My little Conscience I you are 
right. John, tell your master he is ex- 
ceedingly kind, as he always is ; and 

* 

Mrs. Jardine will enjoy her drive ex- 
tremely." 

So she did — to an almost pathetic de- 
gree — for it was weeks since she had been 
outside the garden gate. And the whole 
world was so lovely that still November 
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day — November, but bright as June — it 
often is so in Scotland — all the fading 
landscape looking as beautiful as an old 
face sometimes looks to eyes that loved it 
when it was young. 

These two, sitting side by side and 
hand-in-hand, though they hid the latter 
fact under a kindly plaid from John the 
coachman — were young still ; to them the 
dying year brought only a charming sad- 
ness. They were very happy, and all the 
happier, Roderick declared, because in 

a 

their circuit of nearly twenty miles, owing 
to the rarely fine day, they found every- 
body " out " except one family — the 
Symingtons^ 

Sir John — a ** fine old Scottish gentle- 
man '* of the last generation — with his old 
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wife beside him, still keeping the remains 
of that delicate English beauty which had 
captured him fifty years ago, was, even 
Roderick owned, quite a picture. And 
they remembered his father ; and they had 
known Cousin Silence. Their greeting 
was more than courteous — friendly; and 
their house, upon which, being childless, 
they had expended all they had to spend, 
was full of art-treasures collected abroad, 
each with a history and an interest. The 
old couple seemed still to have the utmost 
enjoyment in life, and to have the faculty 
of making others enjoy life too. 

" I knew you would like them," said 
Silence, when, having sent the carriage 
away, they walked home through the 
wood-path, which, Sir John carefully 
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pointed out to them, made Symington 
only a quarter of an hour's distance from 
Blackball. 

"Yes, I like them. That is just the 
sort of house I should care to go to, if I 
could go. Lucky folk these Symingtons. 
They seem to have had everything heart 
can desire." 

"Not quite. Did you see a miniature 
over Lady Symington's arm-chair? She 
saw me looking at it, and said — you 
should have heard the tone, quiet as she 
is — ' That was our only son — my one 
child I He died at seven years old.' I 
think," Silence continued, softly, "if you 
do not mind, I should like now and then 
to go and see Lady Symington." 

Her husband pressed her arm, and then 
said, suddenly, 
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•' My innocent wife, what a happy way 
you have of taking everything I" 

" It is because I am so happy." 

" And I — ^yes, I ought to be happy too^ 
God knows! But " 

She put her hand upon his lips. 

"God does know. And I know too. 
Many things are very hard for you to bear 
—much harder for yoii than for me. We 
will not speak of them, we will just bear 
them. We can bear them, I think, to* 
gether." 

" Yes, my darling I" 

And after that he made no more 
" misanthropic " speeches for the whole 
evening. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Telling the Truth. 

WEEK afterwards, coming back 
from meeting the postman, which 
he always did, though few letters ever 
came, and never those which, his wife 
could see, he missed and looked for still, 
Roderick threw down before her a heap of 
notes. 

"Look here, dear. Evidently, as old 
Black says, the * hale countrie ' has fallen 
in love with young Mrs. Jardine. Four 
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invitations to dinner and one to a dance- 



extending over three weeks and an area of 
fifteen square miles. To accept them 
would take half our quarterly income, in 
carriage-hire, &c. ; and to return them, 
why, six Caleb Balderstones could scarcely 
accomplish that feat." 

She read, and laid the notes aside, with 
a rather sad face. 

"You would like to go? Well, then, 
my darling, shall we don our purple and 
fine linen — we have a few rags of splen- 
dour left — and fare sumptuously at our 
neighbours' expense — for four days ? We 
can starve afterwards for fourteen : Tm 
willing, if you are." 

'* Roderick !" 

" Else — we must get up some excuse — 
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jou must have a cough, and be unable to 
go out of evenings." 

"But I am able — they may see me at 
church every Sunday." 

'* Most literal of women I Of course it 
is a 'big lee' — as Black would call it. 
But any lie will do ; the bigger the better, 
since we cannot possibly tell the truth." 

" Why not r" 

The question was so direct and simple, 
yet so perfectly natural, that it staggered 
him. He laughed, though not very mirth- 
fully, and made no reply. 

" Why not tell the truth ?" Silence re- 
peated. *'It would be much the easiest 
way. Why not say to everybody, what 
everybody must know, or will soon, that 
we are not rich enough to keep a carriage 
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or give entertainments, but that we ap- 
preciate our neighbours' kindliness, and 
will be glad to meet them whenever 
chance allows. Shall I write and say 
this? Nobody could be offended, for it 
is just the simple truth. And surely the 
truth is better than even the whitest of 
lies." 

He had lived beside her and with her 
for a whole year now — this woman, so 
different from all other women he had 
ever known ; and yet he seemed always to 
be finding out something new in her — 
some divine simplicity which made all his 
worldly wisdom useless; some innocent 
courage which put even his manliness to 
shame. But he was too truly manly not 
to own this. 
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" My darling," he said, not laughing 
now, '* I did not propose to tell a lie — not 
seriousjy. But the truth must be hid 
sometimes, when it is an unpleasant and 
humiliating truth*. Come, then, shall we 
make a great effort, and appear at all 
these fine houses en grande tenue^ and in a 
carriage and pair (Black's, perhaps, bor- 
rowed for the occasion), and ^ make 
believe,' as the children say, that we are 
rich people ?" 

'* Would not that be acting a lie, which 
comes to the same thing as telling it ? 
Did not your father once say so? And 
you once told me that if " — she paused a 
moment — "if you had boys you would 
teach them exactly as your father taught 
you, that either to tell or act a lie was 
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absolutely impossible to a gentleman and 
a Jardine !" 

" You Httle Jesuit I" 

''Don't call me that!" and her eyes 
filled with the quick tears, which, how- 
ever, she rarely allowed to fall — she was 
not a " crying " woman. " I cannot argue, 
I can only feel: and think. Dearest, I 
sit and think a great deal — more than 
in all my life before. I ought, you 

know " 

Her head dropped, and a sudden flush 

came over the sweet young face, firm 

through all its sweetness, much firmer 

than even a little while ago. Her brief 

eight months of married life had made a 

woman of her. And there were the long 

lonely hours — alone, yet not alone — when 

VOL. ni. B 
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a wife, ever so young, cannot choose but 
sit thinking of what God is going to give 
her; of the mingled joy and fear, and 
solemn responsibility, stretching out into 
far generations. Well indeed may she 
say, even as the holy woman of whom it is 
recorded, ** Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord, be it unto me according to Thy 
word." 

Something of this — expressing what she 
never said — was written in Silence's face. 
Her husband could not quite understand 
it — no man could; but he saw the soft, 
tired look — tired, but not weak — there 
was nothing weak about her ; and he put 
his arm round her very tenderly. 

*' My darling, speak ; you know I will 
always listen to you, even though I may 
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differ from you. No two people can 
always think alike. But I wanted a wife, 
a counsellor ; I did not want a Circassian 
slave." 

She laughed; still she paused a little 
before answering. It was hard to go 
against him — hard to put into plain, ugly 
words the fact that she, a wife, dared to 
think her husband wrong. Dear as he 
was to her — this passionately loved 
Boderick — there was something in the 
other love, dimly dawning, growing daily 
into a mysterious yet most absolute reality, 
which made her at once clear-sighted and 
brave, with the courage that all women 
ought to have when they think of them- 
selves, not as themselves, but as the 
mothers of the men that are to be. 

E 2 
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*'Eoderick" — ^he was startled by the 
sweet solemnity of her tone — '* this seems 
a smaller thing than it is. Whether 
we accept these invitations or not, mat- 
ters little ; but it does matter a great 
deal whether we begin our married life 
with truth or untruth ; whether we meet 
the world with an utterly false face, or else 
a sullen face, rejecting all its kindnesses^ 
instead of, with a perfectly honest face, 
saying openly, * We are poor, we know, 
and it is not pleasant ; but it is no 
disgrace. We are neither afraid" nor 
ashamed.' " 

''That might be very well in Utopia j 
but here? Did you ever know anybody 
who did it?" 

*'Yes; my father and mother did it* 
Yours " 
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Roderick hesitated. ''Perhaps my 
father might, only ^" 

They were both silent. 

*' Think, dearest," she continued ; " it is 
a question not merely for to-day or to- 
morrow, but of all our lives. We may be 
poor all our lives." 

" God forbid !" 

The hasty mutter, the gloomy look; 
they went to his wife's heart, and he 
could see they did; but still she never 
shrank. 

'' I, too, say * God forbid/ for I know, 
even better than you do, how hard 
poverty is. Oh, my Eoderick! when I 
think of what I have cost you " — her 
voice faltered — '*of all you have lost 
through me !" 
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" Lost — and gained/' 

"Yes, I will not lightly myself, nor 
underrate the woman you chose, who you 
thought would make you happy. And I 
will make you happy, even if we are not 
rich," 

" ' The heart of her husband doth safely 
trust in her,' " said he, fondly. *' But 
come, this is great noD sense, and quite 
beside the question. What is the ques- 
tion, by-the-by ? for I am getting rather 
confused, and " — looking at his watch, " I 
must be off to my work. Oh, what a 
comfort work is ! Don't you perceive that 
I have been twice as happy, and, there- 
fore, twice as good, since I was a working 
man ?" 

She saw through the little loving ruse 
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to save her pain ; it made her feel doubly 
the pain she was giving — was obliged to 
give. 

"You are always good" — taking his 
hand, and kissing it — ** and inexpressibly 
good to me, no matter how great a burden 
I am." 

"The heaviest burden I ever had to 
carry, and the sweetest. But that is 
neither here nor there" — with a sudden 
change to seriousness^ the serious, almost 
sad, look that sometimes came over him, 
showing how the youth had changed into 
a man, the man into a husband — truly a 
husband — house-band^ the stay and support 
of the house. " Dear, we have chosen our 
lot ; we cannot alter it ; we would not if 
we could. It is not all bright; I know 
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that; but we must not make it darker 
than it is. We must not look back/' 

" No." 

'* And for the future " 

Then her strength seemed to come into 
her — strength bom of a " farther-look- 
ing hope " than even he could take 
in. 

*' It is of that future I think," she said. 
** We may be poor, as I said, all our lives. 
I hope not ; but we may. Are we, and 
more than we, to make life one long 
struggle and deceit, by * keeping up ap- 
pearances,' or are we to face the worst, to 
appear exactly what we are, and trust the 
world to accept it as such ? I believe it 
would — at least, the good half of it. For 
the others, why need we care ?" 
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Gently as she spoke, it was with a 
certain resoluteness, and the hand which 
clasped her husband's felt firm as 
steel. 

" For me," she went on, laying her hand 
on his shoulder and creeping close to him, 
" I am so proud, both for myself and you, 
that, when these people invite me, I believe 
they really want me — me myself, and not 
my clothes or my carriage. And when 
they come to see me, I flatter myself it is 
really to visit me. And if I liked them, 
and felt them truly my friends, I would 
go and see them, and wish my husband to 
do the same, whether they were poor 
professeurs — like ours at Neuch&tel — or 
your English dukes and duchesses." 

" Even if they said to us, as I have seen 
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condescendingly afl&xed to churcli doors, 
' Come in your working clothes ;' for I am 
not even a professor; I am a working 



man. ' 



" Certainly ; but something else as well. 
Look in the glass ; you don't do it too 

* 

often I Could anybody mistake you for 
anything but a gentleman ?" 

Roderick laughed, colouring a little. 

"My dove, you are growing a verit- 
able serpent. Mistress Eve, you tempt 
your Adam on man's weakest point — 
vanity." 

" No, you are proud, not vain. Do not 
be afraid; I see all your faults clear as 
light." 

" Thank you." 

'* As you mine, I hope ; because then 
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we can try to cure both. Dear, we are 
like two little children sent to school 
together. We may have many a hard 
lesson to learn ; but we will learn them ; 
together." 

He was silent. As she had said, things 
were harder for him than for her. She 
recognized this fully. You could have 
seen by her face that her heart bled for 
him, as people call it — that cruel ''bleed- 
ing inside " which natures like hers so well 
understand; but she did not compromise 
or yield one inch even to him, and he 
knew her well enough by this time to be 
quite certain she never would. 

A weak man might have resented this, 
have taken refuge in that foolish '* I have 
said it, and TU stick to it," or kept up that 
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obstinate assertion of masterdom whicli 
usually springs from an inward terror of 
slavery; but Roderick was prone to 
neither of these absurdities. He had 
that truest strength which never fears to 
yield, if there be a rational need for 
yielding. 

" My wife," he said at last, taking her 
hand and looking up with some gravity, 
but not a shadow of anger, " what do you 
wish me to do ?" 

" * Do richt and fear nocht,' as your 
motto — our motto — says. That is 
all." 

" What is the right ?" 
''The simple truth. Say it, and act 
it." 

" How ?" 
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" Let us tell our neighbours that we are 
not rich enough for what is called 
' society/ but that we feel their kindness, 
and will accept it, whenever we can. 
Occasionally we will go and visit them — 
Symington, for instance, is quite within a 
walk; and when they visit us" — she 
smiled — " I hope I shall be able to give 
them a little hospitality, without need of a 
Caleb Balderstone." 

"My darling!" 

" Do not be afraid of me " — she kissed 
him with a slightly quivering lip. *'I 
may be young and foolish, but I know 
how to keep up my husband's dignity, and 
my own. Now, shall I write the notes, or 

you ?" 

"You," he said, and, plunging into a 
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favourite book, referred to the matter no 
more. 

At supper-time she laid before him 
silently a little bundle of letters, which he 
read, and then looked up with the bright- 
est smile. 

*' What a comfort is a wife who can get 
one out of a difficulty ! You have the 
prettiest way of putting things — French 
grace added to Scotch honesty. How do 
you manage it ?" 

" I don't know. I just say what I feel ; 
but I try to say it as pleasantly as I can. 
Why not ?" 

" Why not indeed I Only so few do it." 
He looked at her, sitting at the head of 
his table — young, indeed, but with a sweet 
matronly dignity added to her wonderful 
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crystalline simplicity — looked at her with 
all his heart in his eyes. " People say 
that, though a man's business success rests 
with himself, his social status depends 
upon his wife. I think, whether rich or 
poor, I may be quite sure of mine/' 

A glad light was in her eyes, but she 
made no answer, except just asking if the 
letters would do. 

"Yes. But, little law-giver, I see you 
have accepted one invitation — the Syming- 
tons ?" 

" You do not object ? You liked them ? 
And they will have a house full of pleasant 
people for Christmas — Lady Symington 
told me so. It is not good for man to be 
alone — not even with his own wife, who is 
half himself, and therefore no variety. 
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Besides^ I want you to see and be seen. 
I cannot bear you to hide your light under 
a bushel. ** 

" Always me — nothing but me." 

" It is always you — ^it ought to be/' she 
cried, with that rare passion less expressed 
than betrayed. " You think so little of 
yourself that it is right some one should 
think of you. Everybody will by-and- 
by." 

" We shall see. Once I had ambitions 
for myself." 

'' And now I have ambitions for you. 
They can wait. We are young. We 
bide our time. Only we'll leave nothing 
undone. We'll watch the turn of the 
tide." 

" And meanwhile we'll go to the Sy- 
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mingtons," said he, with a smile. "You 
see, I let you have your own way." 

'* So you ought, if you think it is a right 
way. And I may send ofiE these notes ? 
Tou agree ?" 

" Yes. But," half jesting, half earnest, 
" suppose I had not agreed, what then ? 
There is a little word in our English mar- 
riage service — it was not in the Swiss one, 
I think — * love, honour, and obey' " 

" The two former imply the latter ; but, 
if an English wife does not love or honour, 
must she obey ?" 

" Would you obey ?" 

Silence paused a moment, and then an- 
swered softly, but very distinctly, 

" No. Neither God nor man could re- 
quire it of me. One must both honour 

VOL. in. p 
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and love the man that one obeys, or obedi- 
ence is impossible. If a wife sees her 
husband doing wrong she should try to 
prevent him ; if he tells her to do wrong 
she should refuse, for God is higher than 
man, even be it one's own husband. 
Roderick, you might ' cut me up in little 
pieces,' as the children say, but not even 
you could make me do what I felt I ought 
not to do, or hinder me in doing what I 
thought was right." 

" My little rebel ! No," snatching her 
to his bosom, "my little Conscience — the 
best conscience a man can have — a wife 
who is afraid of nothing and nobody ; not 
even of himself." 

" And you are not angry with me ?" 
"Angry? — because you spoke your 
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mind ; even though I thought one thing 
and you another ? — as may happen many 
and many a time. My dearest, did I not 
tell you once I wanted a wife, not a Cir- 
cassian slave ? Time enough for you to 
turn slave when I turn tyrant. I may 
like to rule — most men do ; and it is fair 
they should, if they rule wisely, but 
I should despise myself if I attempt- 
ed to tyrannise. Now kiss me ! Our 
discussion is over ; our first quarrel 
ended." 

*' Not a quarrel — only a difference of 
opinion." 

" In which each holds his own till satis- 
factorily convinced of the contrary." 

*' Or till both see that there may be a 
wisdom beyond both theirs, which is 

f2 
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perhaps the best lesson one learns in 
marriage. Except one 1" 

And for the second time she took and 
kissed his hand, not in humiliation or re- 
pentance — what had she to repent of ? — 
but in that tender reverence, that entire 
trust, without which obedience is a fiction 
and love an impossibility. Then, ceasing 
to talk, he put her on the sofa, with her 
work-table beside her, and threw himself 
on the hearthrug at her feet, to " improve 
his mind," he said, and hers — by reading 
aloud. But, as often happened now, he 
was so tired that all these laudable inten- 
tions failed. He laid his head against his 
wife's lap and fell fast asleep with the book 
in his hand. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Coak of Fire. 

HAT sort of people were we to 
meet to-night ? Pleasant people, 
you said." 

"And clever people, from Edinburgh 
and London, visitors in the house. Lady 
Symington brought one or two of them to 
call here to-day. I liked them." 

''And I am sure they liked you, my 
darling," sad Roderick, with a tender 
pride. " Well, it will be rather nice to go 
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back for an hour or two to the old life ; and 
rest one's ears from the endless buzz of 
machinery. Though I am fond of ma- 
chinery," added he, hastily and cheerily. 
" It is like presiding as a temporary provi- 
dence over a cosmogony of one's own 
making, taking care that all the wheels are 
kept going ; doing one's utmost, and wait- 
ing calmly the final result, as one must 
in all things. Yes, I enjoy my work, and 
I mean to enjoy my play, if I am not too 
tired." 

He had come in very tired — he often 
did; but, refreshed with tea and tender 
words, had now begun dressing for the 
Symington dinner, putting on his dia- 
mond studs, brushing out his curly 
hair ; and his wife could see he rather 
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liked the proceeding. He was a young 
man still. 

She was young too — not at all above 
the pleasure *'of making herself pretty," 
as he told her she looked, in her white 
wedding-dress; with her wedding veil 
transmuted into a shawl. He admired 
her — they mutually admired one another 
— and took a childish pleasure in the 
same. 

•* I wish I could give you a carriage !" 
sighed Eoderick, as he muffled her in hood 
and plaid, for the ten minutes' walk under 
the fir-woods, through the clear, frosty 
December night. 

" I am content with my own two feet, 
dear. Lady Symington offered the car- 
riage, but I declined." 



» » 
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*' Quite right. The poorer we are the 
more independent we will be. Always 
stick to the principle, * Owe no man any- 
thing.' 

" Except ' to love one another,' " Silence 
added, gently. " I can't help loving her — 
that sweet old lady — however rich she is. 
And she is so cheerful, too. How she 
laughed at my thick boots, and showed 
them to the two young ladies she had with 
her — most gentlemanly young ladies, who 
dress almost like men, and pity themselves 
for being only women. Now it may be 
very conceited of me, dear, but I never 
wished to be a man in all my life !" 

" Thank heaven for that !" said Roderick, 
with such energy that they both burst out 
laughing, and so started merrily, lantern 
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in hand, through the solemn fir-wood, and 
across the open, breezy, star-lit moor. 

Silence clung to her husband's arm. 
*' This feels like the old days — the days 
when you used to walk home with us at 
night." She paused, and then continued 
in the low smothered tone which he had 
learned to understand now. "Did you 
ever think then that I loved you — that it 
was heaven to me just to wjilk beside you 
for a quarter of an hour ? and now we 
walk together always — through life — into 
eternity. No — I shall not lose you even 
there." 

He pressed her little hand nearer his 
heart, but said nothing. They walked on, 
watching the round, red moon, which was 
creeping up slowly through a cleft in the 
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hills. Neither said " How beautiful !" 
just as neither said " I am happy," but 
they knew it without speaking. 

So they reached, two humble pedes- 
trians, the Symington hall-door. 

"Are you afraid?" asked . Eoderick, as 
they paused to let a carriage pass them — 
the Castle Torre carriage, full of very 
resplendent MacAlisters. 

'* Not afraid of my host and hostess, but 
very much afraid of the butler, the foot- 
man, and the groom of the chambers." 

" Nevertheless, let us face even them," 
said Eoderick, gaily, " for I am deter- 
mined to have a pleasant evening." 

It felt like it when, having passed 
bravely through the ordeal of the entrance- 
hall, they found themselves in the fine old 
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drawing-room, rich with the relics of a 
dozen generations of Symingtons, where 
Sir John and his wife received their 
guests. 

There was once a popular song, "If 
I had a thousand a year," wherein the 
singer described what he would do with 
that noble income — counted but a small 
one now-a-days. But ten thousand a year 
— what could one do with that ? I think 
precisely what Sir John Symington did. 
A rich man, of cultivated tastes, with 
every right to gratify them, knowing 
enough of sorrow to humble his heart 
towards God and soften it towards his 
neighbour ; gifted with not only the power 
but the will to do good, and having lived 
long enough to reap the fruits of an 
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honourable youth in a calm old age — such 
a man is, spite of his riches, not unlikely 
to enter the kingdom of heaven. Ay, 
even in this world, as you could see by 
his contented look and quiet, stately 
bearing. They were indeed quite a pic- 
ture, this old couple ; he tall and thin, 
she round and rosy, with a cheek 
like a girl, and a smile like a child, as 
they came forward to meet the ' young 
couple, to whom life was only at its be- 
ginning. 

" ' Thine own friend and thy father's 
friend forsake thou not.' Mr. Jardine, 
it is kind of you to come here to-day. I 
hope it will be not the last time by many 
that Blackball honours Symington by 
entering its doors." 
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These words, spoken with antique for- 
mality, and in a rather loud tone— Sir 
John was slightly deaf — were heard by 
everybody. Everybody saw, too, how 
Lady Symington kissed Mrs. Jardine on 
both cheeks, foreign fashion, in cordial 
welcome. This might have been chance, 
or wise and kindly intention, but it had 
its effect. The MacAlisters, and all the 
other neighbours, came forward at once, 
ignoring both the poverty and the mill- 
work, and added their greetings. These 
'* old families," as well as the clever 
EngUsh guests, were much simpler. Si- 
lence found, both in manners and toilettes, 
than the Eicherden people. Very soon 
they made her feel thoroughly " at 
home." The more so as she saw her hus- 
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band was *' at home " likewise. There is in 
some houses an unconscious atmosphere 
of domestic and social ozone, which 
brightens everybody. Wealth cannot 
give it, nor poverty take it away. As 
they went in to dinner, Mrs. Jardine 
leaning on Sir John's arm, as the stranger 
and the bride, she and Roderick smiled at 
one another, satisfied. 

It was a recherche rather than a sump- 
tuous meal, not one of those where the 
guests are evidently far less important 
than the food. And it was short, too — 
an hour and half being, the host said, 
quite enough to spend over eating and 
drinking. Also, not long after the ladies 
retired, the gentlemen followed them. 

" You see, having been much abroad, 
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we have adopted the best of foreign cus- 
toms,'' said Lady Symington, smiling to 
see Mrs. Jardine's smile at the unexpected 
apparition of her husband behind her 
chair. "Sir John likes a pleasant even- 
ing, good talk and good music, quite as 
well as a good dinner ; and I like it much 
better. Indeed, I am afraid I am very 
fond of society." 

'* So are we,** said Roderick, looking 
down on his wife's happy face. And just 
as his host called him to join a group 
of men, every one of whom was " some- 
body," or had done " something," he found 
time to whisper, **You were quite right. 
Silence ; I am glad we came." 

After that she watched him, talking, 
listening, and being listened to, holding 
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his own always with his habitual courtesy, 
but, nevertheless, with the firmness and 
self-respect of a man who has cast his 
lot in life, whose fate is fixed, and heart 
at rest, so that he is now ready for the 
work of the world. He stood a good way 
from her, scarcely looking towards her— 
what need? This mingling with others 
made both feel only the more keenly and 
securely the sweet inward tie — " my own, 
my very own !" 

As she sat in her quiet corner, that 
passionate ambition, not for self, but a 
dearer self, which in some women's hearts 
is as strong even as love, woke up — no, 
it had already wakened — but it seemed to 
make itself felt to the very depths of her 
soul, until there came, added to it, another 
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feeling, roused by a few chance words she 
overheard. 

** Yes, a fine fellow, a very fine fellow, 
indeed. What a pity he is married !" 

" Do you think so ?" 

"Just swamped; every man is, unless 
he can get that vara avis^ a wife who is a 
help, and not a hindrance, not only at 
home, but in society." 

" Hush, there she is, that quiet little 
thing in the corner." 

'' Eh r 

Silence had sharp ears; at least, she 
seemed to hear by instinct every word 
that was said about her husband. As the 
two gentlemen passed her they saw only 
the composed face, the quietly folded 
hands, but — she had heard. 

VOL. in. G 
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Half an hour afterwards, Roderick, a 
little surprised, but glad, saw her the 
centre of a circle, talking to all who talked 
to her, not only in her pretty precise 
English, but in French and German — there 
were several foreigners in this cosmopolite 
house. Also, when requested by Lady 
Symington, she went at once to the piano 
and sang. 

It was a very simple song ; their favour- 
ite, " Nannie, wilt thou gang wi' me ?" 
but after it came a hush, and then a burst 
of involuntary delight. 

" Yes, that is my wife," Silence heard 
her husband answer to some one, very 
briefly, but she caught both the look and 
the tone. She went back to her seat, 
all her nervousness gone. She could face 
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the world now. He was not ashamed of 
her. 

Human nature is human nature after 
all. Many a good man loves with patient 
tenderness a wife very inferior to himself ; 
many a woman upholds faithfully before 
the world the man she has married, whom 
all the world sees, and wonders sometimes 
if she sees, is altogether unworthy of her. 
This is right, noble : but it is also a little 
sad. The perfect bond, the true marriage, 
must always be between those who not 
only love, but are proud of one another — 
as were these. 

The evening slipped by fast, so fast that 
the guests were already leaving ; but Lady 
Symington begged the Jardines to stay a 
few minutes more. 

g2 
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" Well, the moon is full, and our horsea 
will not catch cold by standing," said 
Roderick gaily to his wife. He was so 
thoroughly enjoying himself that, for the 
first time, he did not notice the little tired 
face. But Lady Symington did, and put 
Silence in her own arm-chair, secured 
round by curtains, above which hung the 
sweet picture of the long dead boy. Upon 
it the eyes of both women, the young and 
the old, met tenderly. 

" He must have been so pretty," Silence 
said. 

"Yes. Almost like an angel, or it 
seems so now. He was a Christmas 
child. This Christmas he would have 
been thirty-nine, no, forty years old. How 
strange !" 
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The old lady spoke calmly, as old people 
learn to do. And then, like one habitu- 
ated to repress herself, and think of others 
only, she added, 

'*Your husband is not near forty yet; 
lie could not be, for Henry Jardine mar- 
ried late in life. Sir John lost sight of 
him after that, but he was always very 
fond of him. We thought him so clever, 
fio sure to make a name for himself one 
day. Perhaps his son will." 

*' I hope he will; yes, he shall." 

The words were brief, but there was a 
sudden flash in the eye, indicating the 
faith which creates the hope, and the will 
which brings about both. And then, 
startled at herself, Silence shrank back 
behind the curtains of her pleasant nook, 
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glad to hide for a few quiet minutes 
after the efforts even of their happy 
evening. 

She strained her ears to catch her 
husband's voice, but instead she only 
heard the idle buzz of conversation behind 
her, little heeded, until her own name 
struck her ear. 

** Jardine ? surely I met a Mrs, Jardine 
at Richerden last week. Could she be a 
relation, mother or aunt, to that young 
fellow ? Impossible !" 

" Why impossible ?" 

*'0h, Mrs. MacAlister" (the speaker 
was one of the Symington guests), ''if 
you had seen her ! Astonishing in accent, 
and still more astonishing in dress ; clan- 
nish, as I suppose you Scotch would call 
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her — always talking of her * family/ and 
evidently considering it the most import- 
ant family in all Scotland. She had three 
daughters — one married to a man, Thom- 
son — ugh ! a nice son-in-law to have I 
You should have seen him in the drawing- 
room after dinner. But she never spoke 
of any son." 

" Still I believe this is her son." 
"You don't say so! That coarse, 
ignorant, vulgar woman ?" 

At this talk — heard quicker than it 
takes to write, and impossible not to hear, 
for the speakers were behind the curtain 
— Silence looked at her companion, whose 
eyes were cast down on the carpet. 
Making some remark quite foreign to the 
subject, Lady Symington rose ; then, see- 
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ing the poor little scarlet face, she let all 
polite pretences drop, 

"My dear, *les absents ont toujours 
tort/ Let it pass-— we will move away." 

"How can I let it pass? It is not 
true. And she is his mother. It cannot 
be true." 

" If it were/' said the old lady, quietly, 
" it could not affect any right-minded 
people. Your husband is, what he is, a 
Jardine of Blackball, and the very image 
of his father." 

'^ Still a mother is a mother always. 
I had one once." 

In another moment, putting aside Lady 
Symington's detaining hand, she stood 
before the two ladies. 

"I beg your pardon, but I overheard 
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you. I could not help overhearing. You 
mistake. Mrs. Jardine, my mother-in- 
law, is a very good woman. Her children 
love her much. Uneducated she may be 
— her father was a working man — but 
^ coarse/ * vulgar ' — it is impossible." 

"Whether or not," said the young 
London lady, equally touched and sur- 
prised, *' I am sorry I said it. It is a 
certificate of merit to any woman that her 
son's wife should be so fond of her." 

The poor little face, pale with pain, 
flushed visibly, '*It is not that — it is 
because of the injustice.' One should 
never let an injustice pass if one can 
help it." 

The eager voice, pathetic even in its 
indignant pride, the manner so simple 
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and straightforward — Mrs. MacAlister said 
next day that young Mrs. Jardine was the 
oddest and most " unconventional " young 
lady she ever knew ; but there was no 
mistaking her meaning. Both ladies felt 
themselves, as the younger expressed it, 
"quite shut up/' and made no end of 
incoherent apologies. 

Silence accepted them, smiling. "It 
does not matter, since only I heard you — 
not my husband." 

Just then, turning round, she saw 
Eoderick standing beside Lady Syming- 
ton, and was quite certain, by the ex- 
pression of his face, that he had heard, 
or guessed, everything that had passed. 

He said nothing — what was there to 
say? — only came forward, bowing with 
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almost more than his usual rather stately 
courtesy to the two ladies, drew his wife's 
arm in his, and, making their adieux 
to their hostess, took her away imme- 
diately. 

Not until they had got out into the 
dark — the quiet, soothing, solitary night 
— did he break out in a passion of anger 
and grief. 

" Coarse ! vulgar ! how dared they say 
it? Ignorant she may be. How could 
she be otherwise with her up-bringing? 
But she is, as you said, a thoroughly 
good woman. Thank you for saying it; 
thank you, my darling, for being so gener- 
ous to my poor mother." 

"Not generous, only just,'' whispered 
the soothing voice. '* I could not be un- 
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just to any mother, least of all to yours. 
They did not know her, those people, and 
they were sorry. You heard them say 
so." 

" I heard all ; I was close by ; but how 
could I speak ? Coward that I was I It 
was you who were brave. Again, thank 
you, my darling." 

They walked on awhile in total silence, 
then Roderick burst out again. 

"Yes; she is my mother. No unkind- 
ness can alter that. And she has done 
nothing really wrong — nothing that can 
make me cease to respect her. Her 
weaknesses — I know them, every one. 
It is nonsense to say children should not 
see their parents' faults; they must, and 
do. But then there is the love that 
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covers all. She loved me, too, once. If 
I saw her this minute, I believe I should 
forget everything, except that she was my 
mother — my dear old mother." 

And a great sudden sob, like a boy's, 
betrayed what his wife had long guessed, 
the pent-up grief which even she could 
not wholly heal. 

It was hard, very hard ; but Silence was 
neither hurt nor offended. ** Faithful in 
one thing — faithful in all," she murmured • 
Clasping both her hands round his arm, 
she crept still closer to the true heart; 
all the truer and dearer because even 
its love for herself had failed to deaden 
any other lawful tenderness. 

" Forgive me, my wife. You must not 
think that " 
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" I think only of you, and of your bitter 
pain." 

*' It must be conquered, and shall, 
by-and-by." 

" Or else — the tide may turn ; who 
knows?" 

"No, I have little hope of that. My 
mother has strong prejudices. In one 
sense she is, as they called her, a thorough 
Scotchwoman ; a warm friend, a bitter 
€nemy. No, no, do not give me hope 
of things changing. Better let us sub- 
mit to the inevitable. It is inevitable 



now. 



They walked a little way in sad silence, 
then Roderick broke out again. 

"Did you hear what they said about 
Bella's husband ? Poor Bella ! I knew it 
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would come to that ; I told her so, but she 
would not believe me. She was dazzled, 
blinded, over-persuaded. Girls often are, 
I suppose. Perhaps I ought to have 
spoken out more thoroughly ; but I hated 
speaking, they never would understand 
me. And then they worried me so. Still 
I should have done my duty to them, 
whether or not. I have not liked to vex 
you, my darling; but sometimes I have 
vexed myself for days together with the 
doubt if I had really done my duty to 
them all. I cannot forget them. My 
dearest — my very dearest always — ^you 
would not wish me to forget them ?" 

" No." 

" Thank you !" And then, with another 
half-sob, he recovered himself. " Now 
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we understand one another quite; so let 
us put it all aside. What is done we 
cannot undo ; we would not if we could. 
Blood is thicker than water — especially 
with us Scotch — but love is beyond all, 
and stronger than all." 

" When it is a righteous love. Ours 
would not have been such if it had made 
us do wrong. We did not do wrong. 
We had a right to marry if we chose. It 
made us happy, and it harmed no human 
being." 

Firm and fearless, holding the balance 
even, and as just to herself as she would 
have been to any other woman, Silence 
spoke out. Her voice soothed and 
strengthened him as if it had been the 
voice of his own conscience. 
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" You are right, as I think you always 
are. After all, if. it comes to the point, 
a man must 'leave his father and mother 
and cleave unto his wife/ And she will 
cleave iio him — even though he may try 
her a little ? Do I T 

Man-like, he might have wished this 
fact denied ; but Silence was too honest. 

"Yes, dear," and just then, as they 
came out of the dark wood into the moon- 
light^ her pale face seemed to gain a sort 
of Abdiel-like look, angelic sternness 
mingled with its sweetness. " Yes, dear, 
you do try me very much sometimes, as 
no doubt I do you ; as all married people 
must, more or less, try one another ; but I 
love you — I love you !" 

"Do you? I often wonder why, 
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Roderick answered, with that almost child- 
like humility and doubt of himself which 
was so pathetic, so winning. 

*' I love, because I honour ; and, there- 
fore, I am afraid of nothing ; because no- 
thing could make me cease to love you, 
except ceasing to honour. Me, myself, 
you might forsake, wound, torture, and, if 
it were for conscience sake, I should ac- 
cept it all, and love you through all. But, 
if I ever came to despise you — as some 
women have come to despise their hus- 
bands — pity might last, and duty; but love 
would go dead out, and no power on earth 
would light it up again. But now — but 
now " 

She turned to him, her eyes shining 
with perfect trust — the very heart of love, 
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love rooted in righteousness. * He turned 
too, and clasped her in his arms, with a 
passion such as even his lover- days had 
never felt. Then it was the restless crav- 
ing after uncertain bliss. Now it was the 
deep content of satisfied union, each find- 
ing in the other more and more every day 
a perpetual refuge and rest. 

" My mother told me I should soon ^ get 
over' my love for you — and marry some 
other woman, who would do just as well. 
If it had been, and I had lost you, and 
had to live all my life without you ! But 
now — Oh, Silence! what in the world 
should 1 do without you now ?" 

Without answering, she looked up at 

him, a sudden, strangely earnest look. 

Roderick, who had begun with a laugh, as 

h2 
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if anxious to got baok into tho light 
common-place of lifo once more, put his 
arm round her. 

" Are you tired ? Let me help you. I 
think I could almost carry you. Lean on 
me, darling." 

" Yes. I always do." 

And so, half led, half carried — for she 
was evidently very weary — they came ta 
their own door. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Heaping up the Coals. 

'*'iraWHE bonnie blithe blink o' one's 

ain fireside/" said Eoderick, 
trying to sing, in which performance he 
so egregiously failed that his wife began 
to laugh at him. 

'*But how late Janet has kept the fire 
in," remarked she, as they watched the 
long, bright ray across the midnight 
lawn. 

" Oh, you economical woman !" laughed 
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Roderick. " Never mind — it's only once 
in a way. And we have enjoyed ourselves 
— I was very happy at Symington. I 
like luxuries, as I like all pleasant 
things, but I can do without them. Now, 
there are certain things I could not do 
without." 

" What are they ?'' 

''A peaceful, sunshiny, orderly home^ 
and a wife to love me." 

She laughed merrily. 

"Yes, it is a dear home, if we could 
only get into it." For they had found the 
door fastened — a rare fact — and had been 
ringing and ringing, till at last Janet 
appeared, scared and flurried. 

" Have you been asleep, Janet ? No- 
thing wrong? No ghosts frightening 
you ?" said Roderick, kindly. 
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"Na, na; but the leddy, she bade me 
steek the door." 

" What lady ?" 

'^ She came in a carriage, and said she 
was come to bide here. She's been wait- 
ing in the parlour these twa hours." 

Roderick went hastily in, his wife 
following. There, still bonneted and 
shawled, dressed richly in velvet and fur, 
but with a face so haggard that it was no 
wonder even her brother did not at first 
recognize her — sat the " leddy." 

"Bella!" 

" Yes, it's me ! You didn't know me, I 
suppose ?" 

'* Dear Bell ! so glad to see you." And 
he went over and kissed her affectionately. 
But Bella made no response. 
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" Stop a minute/' she said, in a hard, 
dry tone. " Don't be too glad to see me. 
Ask your wife first. Im not respectable. 
I've run away from my husband." 

Roderick started. 

" Not with a man — oh no, thank you ! 
I've had enough of men," cried she, with 
the ghost of her old laugh — " only with a 
baby." 

She opened her fur cloak and discov- 
ered the white long-clothes of a tiny — 
such a very tiny infant — with such an old, 
withered, ugly little face! Nevertheless, 
Silence sprang to it and took it in her 
arms. 

'* Oh, you're quite welcome to it, if you 
want it. I don't, though it's my own," said 
Mrs. Thomson, with another laugh. '* A 
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month ago, when it was born, I hated the 
very sight of it, it was so like its father. 
Now — well, I endure it, that's all ! Isn't 
it a miserable scrap of a thing ?" 

It certainly was; but in an instant 
Silence, throwing off her wraps, had sat 
down to warm its skinny stone-cold legs 
by the fire, with a look on her face 
that even her husband had never seen 
before. 

* 

** She seems born to be a mother, which 
Tm sure I never was ; I always hated 
children. They look exactly like young 
frogs or toads. No doubt this will turn 
out a toad, and spit in my face, like — No, 
it's a feminine, not a masculine article, 
thank goodness ! It can never grow up 
into a man, like Am." 
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"Do you mean your husband?" said 
Roderick, gravely. 

**To be sure. The man I was fool 
enough to marry. Why didn't my mother 
prevent me, as she tried to prevent your 
marriage ? But mine was all right — or 
she thought so — as she thinks still. Tve 
got a handsome house, horses and car- 
riages, butler, three footmen, and a page* 
Didn't I dodge them all cleverly? crept 
out in the dark of the afternoon, and took 
a tram — me, Mrs. Alexander Thomson — a 
common street tram— to the railway. 
What would Mr. Thomson have said ! — 
Ha-ha- ha ! I wish he knew it, if only just 
to vex him." 

Eoderick sat down by his sister, grieved 
and sad. She was in such an excited 
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state that he did not attempt a single 
question, but she went on rapidly talking. 

'* What a hunt there'll be ! Not that he 
cares for me, not two straws, but it isn't 
respectable to have one's wife running 
away. And they will think I have gone 
mad, and killed the baby — he knew I hated 
it. But I'm not mad, I am quite in my 
sober senses. Body — Is that a noise? I 
told the girl to bolt the front door. Some- 
body might come after me, though I don't 
think it. And they never would imagine 
I had come here to you." 

**No," said Roderick, with involuntary 
bitterness. "Nevertheless, I being still 
your brother, and you having chosen to 
take refuge with me, you are safe. Be 
satisfied." 
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He laid his hand on her shoulder — she 
was shaking from head to foot — then, un- 
tying her bonnet and cloak, he made her 
lean back in the arm-chair. 

Tears started to Bella's eyes. " Thank 
you ; you were always kind to me, Rody, 
and you have got used to women's ways, I 
see. But don't be uneasy, I shall not 
faint, I never do. I'm tough, like mamma, 
or I should have been killed long ago. 
He was such a brute — ^you've no idea. 
That is, when he was drunk. Sober, he is 
— well, only a fool ! I must have been 
blind — many silly girls are " — passing her 
hand wearily over her eyes — "but oh, 
Rody, fancy, to wake up after a week or 
two and find yourself tied for life to a 
drunkard and a fool ! A brute too, as I 
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say. Roderick " — clutching by the arm — 
*'you, a man, with a wife of your own, 
and — yes, I guess — would you believe that 
the very day before that poor little wretch 
was born, he — he struck me ?" 

Roderick sprang to his feet. 

'* Don't get furious, you can do no- 
thing. Nobody can. It's only drink. He's 
decent enough, just a fool at most, till 
he drinks. Then he's a devil ; and I hate 
him as I hate the devil. It's right." 

" Right or wrong, you must compose 
yourself," said the brother, himself mak- 
ing a violent effort at self-control. *'My 
wife" — the instinctive appeal which had 
become habitual now — "my wife, come 
here." 

Silence came, with the small bundle. 
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80 piteously quiet, as if only half alive, 
in her arms. She had been going in 
and out of the room with it while they 
talked. 

"Your bed is quite ready. Come, 
«ister." 

Bella, occupied with herself and her 
brother, had apparently forgotten her 
brother's wife. When she looked at 
Silence — the young mistress of the house, 
the woman with the womanly heart, which 
that forlorn babe seemed already to have 
found out, for it was fast asleep on her 
warm breast — this other woman, the 
miserable fine lady, the mother with the 
unmotherly soul, was struck with a 
mingled feeling, half surprise, half com- 
punction. 
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"Yes, of course we are sisters. But 
I thought you would hate me — hate us 
all. It was Eoderick I ran away to. I 
never thought of you." 

** That was natural. But now, all that 
are his are mine — as is also quite natural. 
Come." 

Bella grasped the offered hand and 
rose, saying, with a feeble laugh, **Kody, 
ypur wife must be an exceedingly good 



woman." 



*' Cela va sans dire, I hope," said he, 
trying to laugh, as he hurried them away 
upstairs, and sat down over the fire, 
thankful to be alone. 

Most men dislike scenes, he more than 
most. The sight of his sister, the sound 
of her familiar voice, even down to the 
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old boyish pet name, which belonged ex- 
clusively to those early days — his wife had 
never used it — affected him deeply. 

Then, too, he was a man, with all a 
man's feeling about marital rights and 
duties. To find himself sheltering a run- 
away wife, though even his own sister, 
was very distasteful. Still every bro- 
therly and manly emotion blazed up into 
righteous indignation at thought of Bella's 
wrongs. 

" To strike her — actually strike her I 
Poor, poor girl ! If I had been at hand 
— if she had had a brother to stand up 
for her !" And again his tender con- 
science smote him, as if he had not done 
half enough, as if his passive acceptance 
of fate had been of itself an error. 
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Should he resist now ? Seeing that his 
sister had come to him for refuge, should 
he not hide her — that was impossible, nor, 
had it been possible, would he have 
stooped to any concealment — ^but openly 
protect her, against her husband, her mo- 
ther, and all the world ? 

His head drooped in his hands to 
''think it over." But he had grown un- 
used to solitary thinking now. Wearily 
he looked round for the second self, al- 
ways beside him, ready at least with the 
sympathy which is often as good as coun- 
sel, sometimes even better still. 

It was almost an hour, quite the 
middle of the night, before Silence came 
in. She looked very pale and tired ; but 
there was a deep joy in her face. With 
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her light curls drooping over her white 
dressing-gown, she stood beside him, a 
vision of peace. 

" Dear, you put me in mind of one of 
Era Angelico's angels." 

"But I have been doing no angel's 
work, I have been washing baby. She 
looked so sweet, though she is so very, 
very small. Then I put her to bed beside 
her mother, who said she felt * quite safe 
and comfortable/" 

'* Poor Bella ! And you — I fear you 
are terribly worn-out, my darling ?" 

" Oh ! no, I like looking after people. 
And you — you are glad to have one of 
your 'ain folk' under your roof? Is it 
not strange, after our talk to-night ?" 

" Very strange. And," with a kind of 
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sad apology, "you will be good to her? 
You don't dislike her?" 

" Dislike her ?" 

" No ; there are likeable points about her, 
poor girl I And she has suffered so much ! 
What shall we do with her ? 1 have been 
wearying myself with thinking. Can she 
stay here ?" 

"Of course she can. We have con- 
trived admirably ; I rather like contriving. 
She brought no clothes for herself, but 
she did not forget her baby. She has a 
great bundle of all things needful. I do 
believe she cares for it after all. She 
laughed, actually laughed, when she saw 
it so happy in its bath, which was our 
wash-tub. Only think I neither she nor I 
had ever washed a baby before ; we were 
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quite afraid ; but Jauet, who has had little 
brothers and sisters — six, I think — came 
to the rescue and helped us. Poor Janet, 
she was so proud !" 

The simple, wholesome, domestic details 
— comedy neutralizing tragedy — Roderick 
laughed at them, and felt more comforted 
than he could tell. Then, turning to his 
wife, he pressed his lips on the small 
right hand, so soft, yet so busy and so 
strong. 

"Coals of fire — coals of fire," he mur- 
mured, much moved. 

Silence did not at first understand the 
allusion, then she said, 

"Yes, coals which melt and purify 
all sterling ore; that was how my fa- 
ther always explained the text. And 
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who knows? she may be softened yet." 

" My mother ?" 

" I have been hearing all about her, how 
good she is, how generous and warm- 
hearted. And she was always so proud 
of you. She thought you ought to marry 
a countess at least! and you married 
only me ! It really was a little hard for 
her." 

Roderick drew his wife down upon 
his knee — a " Fra Angelico," but a mortal 
woman still — and buried his head on her 
shoulder. He did not speak, or nothing 
that she could hear, but she felt his 
tears. 

The said "coals of fire," when duly 
heaped up, warm others besides those they 
are meant to melt. Seldom had there 
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been a brighter breakfast-table than that 
in the little parlour at Blackball ; even 
though Bella kept it a long time waiting — 
'* which must never happen again," said 
the young master to the mistress. But 
for once both forgave, and when Mrs. 
Alexander Thomson sailed in, her splendid 
clothes contrasting strangely with her pite- 
ously white face, knelt with her brother 
and his wife round the family hearth, and 
then took her seat at the simple family 
table, all the misery outside, the dreary 
past, the doubtful future, could not take 
away a certain sense of peace. 

But the simple breakfast of porridge 
and tea, bread, butter, and eggs, which 
always satisfied Roderick, had, to confess 
the truth, its difficulties with the guest. 
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Despite her condescending smile, it was 
evidently not exactly what Mrs. Alexander 
Thomson was used to, and she felt that she 
was condescending. Also, after the first 
warm pleasure of meeting, both brother 
and sister became conscious of that curious 
sense of strangeness which, notwithstand- 
ing the closest tie of blood, rises up after 
a time between those whose lives have 
drifted wide apart, never to be united 
more. So much so that, by-and-by, con- 
versation flagging, it was quite a relief 
to hear a feeble wail overhead. 

" That's baby ! What a bother she is ! 
Could Janet go to her?" 

" I will," said Silence, and vanished from 
the room. 

" That wife of yours is the very kindest 
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of women, Rody ; but I hope she will not 
over-fatigue herself," remarked Bella, po- 
litely, though making no efEort to prevent 
the fatigue. She always had a trick of 
never doing for herself what another was 
willing to do for her. And as she sat in 
the arm-chair, her feet on the fender, she , 
looked the very picture of luxurious ease, 
except for the haggard, restless look so 
sad to see. 

" I must leave you," Roderick said. 
" You know, Bella, I am a working man 
now, and get my own living." 

*'Yes, she told me. It must be very 
disagreeable." 

" On the contrary, I rather like it. 
Daily bread, honestly earned, is far sweeter 
than the old idleness." 
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"Is it? Then I wish I could earn 
mine." 

''You have no need, having your own 
independent fortune." 

" Yes ; he can't get it, mercifully ; mam- 
ma tied it up too safe. But neither can I, 
unless she chooses, and she will not 
choose. She will do nothing for me un- 
less I stay with my husband, 'like a re- 
spectable woman,' as she says. I doubt if 
she will ever forgive my running away, 
even to my own brother." 

"Who, I suppose, is not respectable," 
said Roderick, bitterly. "Nevertheless, 
she must be told. Shall I telegraph to 
her for you this morning ?" 

He spoke firmly, having already made 
up his mind to this : but he was not 
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prepared for the agony of terror and 
misery which came over the unfortunate 
wife. 

" No, no, no ! If you tell her, she'll tell 
my husband, and he will come and fetch 
me. Not that he cafes for me — not a 
pin ! but only for the sake of appearances. 
Oh ! Rody, tell nobody ! Keep me safe — 
hide me ! If you only knew what I have 
suffered !" 

"My poor Bell, my Heather Bell!'' 
said he, tenderly, using the old pet name 
he had invented for her in the days wheu 
they played together '* amang the broom.'^ 
At that she quite broke down. 

*^ Oh I I wish I were a girl again. I 
wish — I wish I had never married. Some- 
body once said to me that a woman has 
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always a future until she is married, then 
she has none. Tied and bound — tied and 
bound for ever. And I am but seven and 
twenty." 

That look, half appeal, half despair, it 
went to Roderick's heart, for he knew it 
was only too true. She was "tied and 
bound" with the chains she had herself 
riveted. Even her own brother, how- 
ever he pitied her, was powerless to set 
her free. 

" Only seven and twenty," she repeated. 
" Such a long life before me. How am I 
to bear it ? ' Till death us do part.' And 
I can't die. And he — he won't die ; 
people of that sort never do." 

** Hush !" said Roderick, turning away 
aghast. '* You don't know what you are 
saying." 
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" I do know it, only too well. Many a 
time, when, after raving like- a madman, he 
has sunk to a mere drunken dog, and lain 
asleep on his bed like a log of wood, I 
have thought of Jael and Sisera, or Judith 
and Holofernes, and others of those holy 
murderesses. If it would only * please God 
to take him,' as our minister says. He 
would be much better in heaven. He 
couldn't get any drink there/' 

This ghastly mixture of the horrible 

and the ludicrous, added to what he knew 
of the utter recklessness of Bella's nature 
when roused, was almost too much for 
Roderick to bear. He looked instinctively 
round for the one who now was always at 
hand, helping him to bear everything ; but 
Silence was still absent upstairs. Then, 
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laying a firm hand on the poor violent 
woman, at once violent and weak — it is so 
often thus — ^he placed her back in her 
chair. 

" You are talking nonsense, Bella ; you 
know you are ; the most arrant nonsense, 
or worse. Don't be afraid, you have a 
brother still, who will do his best to take 
care of you ; but you must let me do it in 
the right way. Nothing cowardly, nothing 
underhand. Your mother, at least, must 
be told where you are. My wife says 
so. She and I were talking it over this 
morning." 

" Very kiud !" 

" It was kind, and wise, too," was the 
grave reply. " Silence is the wisest wo- 
man I know." 
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** And I the most foolish ! It looks 
like it. Very well. Oast me off if you 
like. Turn me out of doors. I'll take the 
child and go." 

But it was only an hysterical impulse, 
which ended in a flood of hysterical 
tears. 

Utterly bewildered and perplexed, 
Roderick went to the foot of the stairs 
and called ** Silence," in the sharpest tone 
he had used since his marriage. 

'* Why do you leave me ? You know I 
can't do without you," he said. Then 
added, as she descended, with the wailing 
child still in her arms, '* It is hard for you 
too, my wife. Our peaceful days are all 
done." 

*' Not quite," she said, smiling — it was 
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wonderful the sweetness of her smile 
whenever she had that baby in her arms — 
*' I see," when she perceived Bella, and 
heard her frantic sobbing. '* My friend" 
(the loving mon ami which she still used 
sometimes), '*you are of no use here. 
Leave her to me — women understand 
women. She will be all right soon. Take 
your hat and go. Outside work is quite 
hard enough for you. Good-bye, my 
dearest — dearest 1" 

She lifted up her face to be kissed — the 
pale, firm, peaceful face, such a contrast to 
the other one — opened the door, shut it 
after him, and watched him safe away. 
Then, with a great sigh of relief, she went 
back to her unfortunate sister-in-law. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Shaming the Devil. 




HEN Roderick came home at night, 

not without a certain masculine 
apprehensiveness of domestic worry 
plainly written on his face, he found the 
household settled into surprising peace. 

In the first place baby was not crying, 
but asleep, Janet's young sister being in- 
stalled as temporary nursemaid, and a 
very clever one ; and baby's mother, her 
grand silk dress replaced by a soft woollen 
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one of Silence's — the two women were 
nearly the same height — sat by the par- 
lour fire. Idle certainly — Roderick re- 
membered how Bella would sit for an 
hour at a time '* toasting her toes," with 
her hands before her — but apparently 
quiet and content. He went up and 
kissed her with brotherly afEection, saying 
something about his pleasure in having 
her in his house. 

"Then you'll not send me back to 
mine ? You did not telegraph to mamma 
as you said you would ?" 

" No." 

" Nor write ?" 

"How could I write to my mother?" 
said Roderick, with a mixture of pride and 
sadness. "No; whatever is done, you 
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must do it, not I. We will talk of it after 
dinner." For he saw that Silence had 
given herself the unwonted trouble of late 
dinner, just to make Bella feel things 
*' more like her own ways." It was a 
little matter, but it touched the young 
husband's heart. While he sat talking 
to his sister, his eyes were perpetually 
following the flitting figure of one who 
never sat still — never koew what idleness 
was till she had done everything for every- 
body. 

" That wife of yours makes me so com- 
fortable," said Bella, benignly. *' And she 
is so clever, so inventive, really quite a 
treasure in a small household. In mine 
now, I never could do anything myself, as 
she does. It must be very pleasant." 
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•'Only, perhaps, rather fatiguing. My 
wife, come here and rest, just for five 
minutes." And, as he kissed the tired 
face, he felt sure that the "comfort" 
which Bella so enjoyed had cost Silence 
something. 

Dinner passed, and the half -hour after- 
wards, during which Eoderick tried hard 
to admire his new niece, and to make 
things as easy and cheerful as possible 
with his sister. 

When Silence — always Silence — had put 
baby to bed, the three gathered round 
the cosy fire, listening to the howl of the 
wind and the patter of the rain outside, 
which only made more peaceful the deep 
peace within. 

" What a quiet, pleasant life you must 
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have here, you two !" said Bella, with a 
sigh. 

They looked at one another and smiled. 

" And are you so very poor ? What da 
you live upon ?" 

"First, there is Blackhall. Then my 
wife has her income which Cousin Silence 
left her, and I earn mine. We put the 
two together — marriage should be a fair 
partnership." 

"But it is not," broke in Bella; "it 
is mere slavery, unbearable slavery. Oh I 
that mine was ended ! Oh ! that I were 
free I" 

Roderick took a hand of wife and 
sister. 

" Let us have a little talk together, and 
face our position, which is not an easy 
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one. Bella, what do you mean to do?" 

" I don't know." 

" Then what do you wish me to do ?" 

" I haven't the slightest idea. But, oh ! 
Body, why bother me, when I am so com- 
fortable ?" 

Just the old Bella — easy, pleasure-lov- 
ing — dwelling only in the present moment, 
acting entirely on her impulses, of which 
both the good and the bad ones were 
equally shallow, equally transitory. There 
are many such women, who please a great 
many men — as she had done ; who gener- 
ally find some one or other to bear their 
burdens for them, and go through life, as 
fihe expressed it, quite " comfortably." 

As Roderick looked from one to the 
other of the two beside him, he thought — 
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no, lie loyally refused to think — but he 
instinctively clasped his wife's hand 
tighter in his own. Small as it was, and 
tender, that was the hand for a man to 
cling to, ay, and lean on — as, soon or late^ 
men must lean on women, when trouble 
comes. 

" Bella," he said, earnestly, " do you afc 
all understand " 

"I understand that I am henceforth 
what is called a * grass widow,'" inter-* 
rupted she, with her reckless laugh, 
" Mamma must keep me, or give me my 
money and let me keep myself. My hus-^ 
band will never give me a halfpenny* 
And Silence says I ought not to ask him. 
She has the very oddest notions, that wife 
of yours." 
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Roderick pressed the hand he held. 

"Have you two been talking to- 
gether r 

" A little." 

" And you have told her everything ?" 

*' Everything — made a clean breast of 
it. A pretty story, isn't it, Silence ? But 
it's at an end now, thank Godl" said 
Bella, setting her teeth together. "Even 
a worm will turn at last." 

" Shall you not go back to your hus- 
band? that is, if he will take you 
back." 

" Trust him for that I He knows on 
which side his bread is buttered ; all the 
Thomsons do. They were glad enough 
to catch me, a bright, clever, pretty girl — 
yes, I was both clever and pretty once, my 
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dear — to be a sort of care-taker or keeper 
over him ; he needs a keeper when he is 
drunk. And a wife is the best sort of one 
— saves appearances. Thomsons as well 
as Jardines would do anything in the 
world to save appearances." 

Roderick made no answer. He knew it 
was true. The sight of his sister had 
brought back the memory of many a boy- 
ish struggle, Quixotic as vain, against the 
predominant spirit of the family ; a family 
in which the first question that arose was 
never "Is it right?" or "Is it wrong?" 
but only " Is it expedient ?" 

This law of expediency, not righteous 
prudence, but petty, worldly wisdom, had 
been at the root of Bella's marriage. 
Those who had had the making of it, 
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would they not on the same principle do 
their best to prevent its being un- 
made? He felt sure his mother would. 
Anything, everything, she would sacrifice 
rather than be "talked about;" as the 
world would talk, if there was a public 
separation between Mr. and Mrs. Alex- 
ander Thomson ; two people who, in their 
own opinion, and that of their respective 
families, held such a very important place 
in society. 

He knew his mother and the rest would 
view this catastrophe, as they had viewed 
the marriage which resulted in it, solely 
from the stand-point of society. No 
higher law than what the world would 
think, and say, ever actuated or guided 
them. In old times, he had dimly guessed 
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this — secondarily, and chiefly by its effect 
on his silent, patient father; but now, 
when he himself had come to man*s estate, 
and viewed things with his own eyes, he 
saw it clearly. 

Still this affair was, as all such cases 
are, most complicated and diflBcult; and 
in it Roderick's own position was not the 
least painful. To act a brother's part 
towards his poor sister, he did not shrink 
from that; but to aid and abet a run- 
away wife in concealing herself from her 
husband was most galling, not only to his 
pride, but to his sense of honour. Yet, to 
thrust her from him into hopeless misery 
was worse than cruel, dangerous: know- 
ing her temperament, which was to escape 
from present pain as foolishly as a child 
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does, at any future risk and cost. The 
medium course, to come boldly forward, 
and insist upon the separation she desired, 
was equally diflBcult and responsible for 
any brother, being himself a man and a 
husband. 

Roderick looked at his own wife, grow- 
ing closer to him every day, in the 
mutual dependence which so gently and 
naturally replaces passion, and gives to 
both that sense of ineffable rest, of un- 
separated joys, and divided cares. 

*' Bella," he said, in a moved voice, ** do 
you know, my dear, exactly what you are 
doing, or wishing to do? Remember 
what your Bible says, 'What God hath 
joined, let no man put asunder.' 

'* But God did not join us, it was the 
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devil, I think," she answered, with a bitter 
laugh. " And, if all other help fails, the 
devil shall help me to get rid of him." 

''What do you mean ?" 

"Never mind. Wait till I'm driven 
desperate. I am nearly, already. If only 
I could tear off this." She took hold of 
her marriage-ring and made as though 
she would throw it into the fire. " If at 
any price, at any cost, I could be Bella 
Jardine again, and never more set eyes 
upon that brute, that fool, that " 

" Hush !" said Silence. '* He is baby's 
father." 

" Ah, that's it — that's the misery. I 
don't hate my child. I did at first, but 
not now ; it's nature, I suppose. Besides, 
ehe is my child, all I have of my own ; and 
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even that is half his, if he chose to claim 
her. Oh, Body, what must I do ? — what 
can I do ?" 

It was, indeed, a piteous strait. The 
one false step, marriage unconsecrated by 
love, almost as great a sin as love un- 
consecrated by marriage, had brought its 
own punishment with it. The young pair, 
to whom these things appeared as a ghast* 
ly nightmare, scarcely comprehensible as 
a daylight reality, instinctively drew closer 
together, while they regarded the hapless 
woman, who had, as she truly said, no 
future. A loathing wife, an unthankful 
mother, what future could she have, either 
in herself or in "the world," for which 
she had sacrificed so much and gained so 
little ? 
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What could she do ? As she put the 
ijuestion, her despairing eyes supplied the 
answer. Nothing ! 

" I know very little about these things," 
said Roderick, sadly ; " but I believe there 
are two ways of parting man and wife — 
by divorce, enabling both to marry again ; 
and by judicial separation, which keeps 
them bound for life. But oh, the pain, 
the scandal ! Think of your child ; think, 
too, of your mother !" 

While using this argument he knew its 
futility. Whether from disposition or 
circumstances, Bella had always been that 
rather rare character among women, a 
woman who thinks only of herself. With 
a perplexed longing for help, for counsel, 
her brother turned to the other woman 
beside him. 
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" What does my wife say?" 

" I don't care what she says — what any* 
body says," cried Bella, violently. *' I will 
get rid of my husband somehow. I have 
no love for him; I never had. It is a 
simple question of money. If I run away, 
how am I to keep myself and the child ? 
She says — that voice of wisdom there — 
that, if 1 leave him, I ought not to accept 
a halfpenny from him. Very well, get 
mamma to maintain me, or else I'll main- 
tain myself." 

"How?" 

'* I don't know or care. It may not be 
for long. He will drink himself to death 
one of these days." 

Roderick turned away in horror, but 
Silence laid a firm, stem hand on her 
sister-in-law's arm. 
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" One word more such as that, and we 
will neither of us help you." 

Bella shrank into submission, even a 
little shame, then burst into piteous en- 
treaties. 

" Oh I Body, do not be hard upon me ! 
I have nobody in the world to come to but 
you. How am I to get rid of my hus- 
band ? Not to harm him — I don't wish to 
harm him— only let me escape from him. 
I will do it, and Tm right ; your wife says 

SO. 

Roderick started. 

** Yes, she is quite right," said Silence, 

not lifting her eyes, but speaking, as her 

husband knew she could speak sometimes, 

with unmistakable decision. 

" My wife is a daring woman to say 
such a thing." 
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" Am I ?" 

She looked up a minute with a quiver- 
ing lip, and did not attempt to put back 
her hand, which he had let go ; but folded 
her fingers together, after a way she 
had, as if to give herself strength, when 
she had any diflBcult or painful thing to 
do. 

" This is very strange advice for my 
wife — I hope, a happy wife — to give to my 
sister. Your reasons ?" 

*' They are not easy to explain, but I 
will try." She stopped, then, with a firm, 
clear voice, went on again. " If Bella had 
only herself to sacrifice she might do it, 
though I am not sure. It is a sin against 
heaven to condone sin, even in one's own 
husband. But, in this and similar cases, 
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a woman does not sacrifice herself alone. 
There are others upon whom the sins of 
the father may descend, generation after 
generation. She must think of them. 
She is responsible to God for them. If I 
were in Bella's place," her voice sank al- 
most to a whisper — she turned deadly- 
pale, and then flushed crimson all over her 
face — *'if I were in your sister's place, I 
would die rather than be mother to a 
drunkard's children." 

There was a total silence. Bella, accus- 
tomed to make self the stand-point of all 
her opinions and acts, perhaps could 
scarcely understand; but Roderick did. 
Startled he might be, yet there was some- 
thing in his wife's stern righteousness 
which he could not gainsay. As he looked 
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on that small sweet face, so sweet, yet so 
strong, he saw in her, for the first time, 
not merely his wife, but the woman, the 
conjoint and yet separate existence, in- 
trusted by God and nature with far more 
than her own petty life, inheriting — and 
conscious that she inherited — the des- 
tiny which came to her from sacred Eve, 
*' mother of all living." 

Man as he was, with a man's natural 
leaning to the masculine side, with a man's 
natural blindness to much that women see 
by instinct, still his wife's words smote 
him with a certain respect, even awe. 
That she had strength to say them at all, 
she so timid, so shy, so reticent, proved 
how deeply she must have thought and 
felt on the matter. 

l2 
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"" Dear/ be said, holding out his hand, 
** if all women were like you — especially if 
all sons had mothers like you — there 
would be fewer bad men in this world.** 

She answered nothing; but her whole 
face brightened in recognition of what is 
to women like her as sweet as being loved 
— honoured. And so, without more argu- 
ments, all three seemed tacitly to accept 
the position which poor Bella had so 
fiercely insisted upon, that, for her, mar- 
ried life — or rather that unholy travesty 
of marriage which had been her self- 
inflicted doom — was over and done for 
ever. 

•' Let her live as a widow," Silence 
said. *'Her life is lost, I know that^ 
but let the sacrifice end here. Let 
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her not submit to be the ruin of other 
lives/' 

" But she may be the ruin of her hus- 
band'Sy whom she took *for better for 
worse.' How do you answer that ?" 

Silence shrank back, full of pain. *' Oh, 
it is difficult, so difficult, to see the right ; 
worse, perhaps, to do it. Still, still — No," 
and again the strong, clear Abdiel look 
came into her eves. " No, there can be 
but one right and one wrong, alike for 
men and for women. When love is dead, 
and respect also, there comes a time when 
duty also ceases. She must leave him. 
Think, Roderick, if the case was reversed ? 
Would yon, or any other husband, keep as 
mistress of your house, as mother of your 
children, a drunken woman ?" 
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" God forbid I" 

" Then God forbid it to your sister, too. 
Drunkeaness, dissoluteness, anything by 
which a man degrades himself and de- 
stroys his children, gives his wife the right 
to save them and herself from him, to cut 
him adrift, and be free. Poverty, contume- 
ly, loneliness, let her endure all. Pity her 
lot, if you will, but that she should ignore 
it, accept it, submit to it, above all, let the 
innocent suffer from it — never ! Bella 
tolls mo that the law gives her possession 
of hor child for seven years. My advice 
is, lot her take it in her arms and fly — 
auywhoi\\ so that her husband cannot get 
l\er back, or make the law follow her. 
Nay, if I woro she, I would defy the law ; 
I would hide uijsolf at the world's end. 
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change my name, earn my bread as a 
common working woman, but I would 
save my child, and go." 

As Silence stood, holding close to her 
breast the poor babe — she had fetched it, 
and was walking up and down the room 
with it, for no one else seemed to have 
patience with the miserable, sickly, wailing 
creature — she looked the very incarnation 
of womanhood in its highest form, mother- 
hood ; absolutely calm, absolutely fearless, 
as mothers ought to be. 

Roderick, touched with many new 
thoughts, which come crowding to a man 
when he has ceased to be merely a young 
man, absorbed in himself alone, and begun 
to look into the far future, the future of 
those that may yet bless or curse him for 
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his part therein — Roderick caught her 
arm as she passed, and drew her to his 
side. 

"Perhaps you are right — I do not quite 
know. We must take time to think. But 
just at this moment you must give baby to 
its own mother, and come and sit down by 
me. Eemember, you are mine !" 

" Yes." 

She obeyed, apparently without a 
thought of disobeying, for the authority 
was that of love, and the voice, though 
decisive, was thrilled with unspeakable 
tenderness. "Mine!" Ay, she acknow- 
ledged the possession — the subjection. 
You could see by her look that she would 
have served him like a slave; but only 
because he was himself — her just and 
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righteous lord. Never for one moment 
would she have submitted to unrighteous- 
ness, or to tyranny. 

' " What a fierce little woman this is I" he 
whispered, with a smile. *' I never could 
have believed it of her." 

" Oh, forgive me ! It is because I am 
so happy — so happy! that I can under- 
stand what it must be to be miser- 
able." 

But Bella's misery, however deeply it 
had moved her sister-in-law, did not seem 
to have overwhelmed herself. She began 
talking over all her affairs, volubly and 
freely ; silent endurance was not her gift. 
Once having got her brother to agree with 
her in the opinion which, at any rate, she 
held to-day, though it might change to- 
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morrow, she became quite cheerful, and 
planned her future life as a " widow 
bewitched " with an eagerness that a little 
astonished Silence. 

*' If mamma would only give me some 
money, I could spend the summer in 
Switzerland — the winter in Paris. I 
always wanted to travel abroad for 
awhile ; and to be travelling without him, 
able to go where I liked, and to do what 

I wanted Oh 1" — a sigh of intense 

relief — *'Rody, you must try to per- 
suade mamma to give me plenty of 
money." 

" You forget — " he began, gravely. 

"Dear me, yes! I had forgotten all 
about it. But never mind, Rody dear,*' in 
a coaxing tone ; " can't you put your 
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wrongs in your pocket and write to her 
for me ? You always wrote such capital 
letters ; and she would listen to you when 
she listened to nobody else. Her only 
son — worth all her daughters put to- 
gether — at least, she thought so. Come 
— do it I This morning 1 objected to 
her being told where I was, but now 
I see it must be. You'll save me the 
trouble of it by writing to her your- 
self?" 

Poor Bella I she was always ready to lay 
her burdens upon anybody who was 
willing to bear them. He knew that, and 
yet when he looked at her and heard her 
familiar caressing voice, the good brother 
felt again like the little boy who had 
carried his big sister's parcels, flowers. 
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garden-tools, even her doll sometimes, 
when she got tired of it. 

" I cannot write to my mother," he said, 
with a sad earnestness, " bnt I will tele- 
graph to her in your name, saying where 
you are, and that you wish to stay with 
me — ^you really do wish it? — till some- 
thing can be settled between you and your 
husband. Reconciliation ; or, if that can- 
not be, separation." 

" Separation — only that — she says so,** 
cried Bella, always ready (another peculi- 
arity — ^how strangely, cruelly clear they 
all came out now !) — ready and eager to 
lay the responsibilty of her doings and 
opinions upon somebody else. 

**What I say is," Sflence answered, 
** that if your husband is as bad as you 
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aver, and if you have that hatred to him 
which you profess to have, there is no 
righteous course for you but separation. 
But you must not wander about the world 
as you propose. Live simply and quietly. 
Be a real mother, and take care of your 
child. You can never be quite desolate 
with a child." 

Bella shrugged her shoulders. 

*' You have the most extraordinary 
ideas ! But you are a good woman — a 
very good woman. I shall tell mamma so. 
It shall not be the worse for you to have 
been kind to me, my dear," she added, 
v» ith a certain touch of feeling, and then 
plunged back into her own affairs, which 
absorbed her so entirely, and which she 
expected everyone else to be absorbed in 
too. 
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Far into the night they talked, for Mrs. 
Alexander Thomson, who never rose early, 
was accustomed to sit up late; and, 
besides, she seemed to take a certain satis- 
faction in discussing her misfortunes. It 
was like a person with an ugly wound, or 
a remarkably severe illness, who at last 
•comes even to take a sort of pride in the 
same. The self-respect, reticence, and si- 
lence of a broken heart, were not hers at 
all, though unquestionably she had been 
a cruelly-wronged woman. Taking ad- 
vantage of her folly, worldliness, and love 
of wealth and position, her husband's 
family had married him to her, just to 
shift from themselves the burden of him — 
a man who, as she truly said, " wanted a 
keeper" rather than a wife. She had 
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walked into the snare open-eyed, but it 
had been a snare nevertheless ; and Eoder- 
ick, as he heard her revelations, felt his 
blood boil with that righteous indignation, 
that instinctive chivalry in defence of the 
injured and the weak, which, if every 
strong man felt as he ought to feel, there 
would be no need for feeble women to vex 
the world with clamours about their rights 
or their wrongs. The truly noble of either 
sex never care to put forward either the 
one or the other. 

While Bella talked, Boderick and his 
wife were almost entirely silent ; and 
when, afterwards, day after day passed 
by, and no answer came to the telegram, 
or to a second, which, weary of waiting, 
she sent after it, still they made as few 
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comments as possible on what now began 
seriously to perplex them both. 

Mrs. Thomson did not seem in the least 
perplexed. She made herself extremely 
comfortable, without much regarding the 
comfort of other people, exacted a great 
deal of attendance, and amused herself 
with suggesting many luxuries hitherto 
unknown at Blackball. 

'*No, there's no fear of my husband's 
coming to fetch me," she said one day in 
answer to a question of Roderick's. *' He 
is a Richerden man all over — hates the 
country — would never face a Highland 
pass in winter ; and if he came he would 
run away again. You haven't big enough 
rooms, or grand enough dinners for him. 
By-the-by, Blackball is a rather cold 
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house, Silence ; and a little gloomy, you'll 
allow- Ifou ought to keep up good fires; 
and, I think, if I were you, I would have 
entirely new curtains and carpets before 
next winter." 

Silence smiled. It was one of the 
numerous little remarks which she had 
already learned quietly to smile at with- 
out showing offence, even if she felt 
any. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Tlie Last Chance. 

S days sped on, the constant pres- 
ence of an idle woman in a busy 
house, a luxurious woman in a not rich 
house, had, to say the least, its difficulties. 
The master of Blackhall did not feel 
them — his wife took care of that ; but 
the mistress did. Many a time would 
Roderick notice how tired she looked ; 
and why was it so? Had she not Bella 
to help her? women were always company 
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for one another at home while the men 
were away. His wife's only answer was 
that silent smile. The fact that her guest 
was his sister tied her tongue, even with 
her own husband. 

" It is not for very long," she said every 
morning to herself, and went through 
the day's work as well as she could. At 
night she would often creep away, leaving 
the brother and sister together, and mount 
to the attic (which Bella had insisted 
should be made into a nursery, " because 
there one can't hear the little wretch cry- 
ing") to sit with the child on her lap — 
the ugly, elfish, troublesome child, doom- 
ed to disease and weakness from its cradle 
—and wonder, m\3\x ^\i ^?,oTi^ of ijityi 
how it would ^^V^ ^V^^N^^ ^^^^ ' 
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whether, after all, God's mercy might 
not be best shown by taking it back 
again out of a world where nobody 
wanted it, and into which it had never 
asked to be born. A great mystery — 
which none can solve. 

She and Bella were always friendly^ 
even affectionate, in a sort of way ; but, 
nevertheless, she often felt weary, so 
weary; like a person who had to speak 
all day long in a foreign tongue. At 
least, such was the moral effect of her 
sister's companionship. The two women 
might have been brought up in two 
hemispheres. Their views of life were 
so altogether different that they could 
not understand one another's language 
at all. Still this must be borne ; and it 
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was borne. Things might have been a 
great deal worse. 

Only when she heard her husband's 
restless call for her all over the house, 
and noticed a nervous irritation in him 
whenever he was left long alone with his 
sister. Silence began to wish for some 
sign of their suspense being over. Evi- 
dently, both mother and husband had 
discarded the runaway wife, either on 
her own account, or that of the brother 
with whom she had taken refuge. 

'*We row in the same boat now, 
Rody," Bella said one morning, when 
the seventh day's post had gone by. 
**I don't care; do you? Clearly you 
will have to adopt us as waifs and 
strays, both me and the child. FU 
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call it after you, 'Roderica,' or perhaps 
' Silence/ " 

" No, not Silence," he answered, hastily. 
'* I beg your pardon, but there can be only- 
one Silence in the world for me," taking^ 
lovingly his wife's hand. "Advise with 
her, Bella ; she will be sure to suggest the 
wisest and best thing." 

But when the sisters-in-law talked 
things over, which they had full oppor- 
tunity of doing, for a deep fall of 
Christmas snow shut them in, and made 
Blackhall impregnable, even to more 
courageous and less luxurious folk than 
Mr. Alexander Thomson, they came to 
no satisfactory conclusions. Though 
strong on the question of her wrongs, 
and her corresponding rights, Mrs. Thorn- 
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Bon seemed to have a very feeble idea 
of her duties. To any course which in- 
volved the slightest trouble, or exer- 
tion, or self-denial, she always offered 
innumerable mild but insurmountable 
objections. 

It's all very fine to tell me that if I 
cut my husband adrift, and refuse to live 
with him, I can't expect him to maintain 
me, and must maintain myself — how can I 
maintain myself? It isn't genteel for 
women to work, and it isn't pleasant 
either. You talk of independence and 
all that, and the comfort my child will be 
to me ; but I don't like children ; and I'm 
sure, Silence, I shall never enjoy being 
poor. You know," — she glanced round 
the old-fashioned room, and helped her- 
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self with an air of exemplary condescen- 
sion to the best dish of that meal which 
had been considered dinner, but which 
she always called lunch — **you, my dear, 
who have always been accustomed to that 
sort of thing, may find it easy,' but I 
should not." 

" No," said Silence, absently. She was 
thinking, not of herself, but of her hus- 
band — of his long hard-working days spent 
at the mill, amidst surroundings not too 
pleasant, and with the perpetual whirr of 
machinery in his ears ; and to sensitive 
organizations incessant noise is of itself a 
torment almost indescribable, though un- 
explainable to those who do not understand 
this. He did, and felt it too, yet he never 
complained. Even now, as Silence watch- 
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ed him come up the brae, with somewhat 
lagging steps, she knew he would enter 
with a cheerful face, and, when he had 
*'put off the mechanic and put on the 
gentleman/' as he said laughing one day 
to Bella, be his own tender self to both of 
them. For the common notion, that a 
man may justifiably vent all his business 
worries on his womankind at home, did 
not seem as yet to have occurred to 
Roderick Jardine. Whatever vexed him 
out-of-doors, indoors he was always the 
kind, pleasant master and husband — 
always, under all circumstances, the 
gentleman. 

"Yes, I like my work," he answered, 
when his sister inquired about it, which 
she rarely did, evidently considering it a 
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topic which had better be ignored. " And 
I like working* Once, Bell, I was a great 
idler ; but she has cured me of that. If I 
had ten thousand a year even, I could 
never be idle any more." 

Sitting down beside his wife, he leaned 
his head against her — a tired head it was : 
and laid on hers one of his brown hands, 
not such handsome hands as they used to 
be when they did nothing. She clasped it 
fondly, though she said not a word ; she 
too was not given to complaining. Be- 
sides, hard as things were both for him 
and for her, to see him thus, doing cheer- 
fully what he did not like (through all his 
tender fictions she knew }ie could not like 
the mill very much) ; fighting with hard- 
ships, submitting to poverty, and proudly 
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conquering any false shame about either ; 
taking up his daily burden and carrying it, 
without a murmur or reproach — she felt 
— ^yes, amidst all her pain, she felt some- 
thing as the mediaBval women must have 
done — the noble ladies who buckled on 
their good knights' armour and sent them 
forth to battle — to live or die, as God 
willed, but never to be conquered, never 
ceasing to fight, like true knights, to their 
last breath. 

But Bella could not understand this 
sort of thing at all. She shrugged her 
shoulders, and raised her brows. 

" It's an odd taste, Rody, but you 
always were so odd. To be out at work 
all day, and come home, tired and dirty, 
hungry and cold, and then say you * like ' 
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it I — I wouldn't be you for the world, nor Si- 
lence neither — shut up in this lonely place 
all the year round. No wonder mamma 
would not come to Blackhall; it would 
never have suited her at all," and Bella 
laughed at the bare idea. " But I ought 
not to find fault with the poor old house, 
for I may have to come down to it after 
all. No telegram or letter?" 

" Nothing." 

*' Well, don't look so grave about it. 
Plainly they have all cut me, left me to 
fall back upon .you. Will you take me in, 
Eody? ril sell my jewels — I brought a 
lot with me, you know — and pay you for 
my keep. When my money is all gone, 
you can turn me out to starve; only it 
wouldn't be creditable to either Thomsons 
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or Jardines if Mrs. Alexander Thomson 
and her baby had to starve." 

" What nonsense you talk !" said Roder- 
ick, turning away, and changing the con- 
versation at once. 

But that night, when the household was 
all gone to bed, and they three sat over 
the fire, listening to the wind howling and 
the sleet pattering against the panes, he 
resumed the subject, and, somewhat to 
Silence's surprise, began, very tenderly, 
but with unmistakable decision, to arrange 
what his sister should do. His arrange- 
ment it was — not his wife's — as he plainly 
said, thereby taking from Silence the 
weight of a difficult and painful thing. 

** I will not promise to keep you always, 
Bella, for I think husband and wife are 
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better left alone together; but we shall 
"not turn you out, my poor girl, whatever 
comes," said he, laying a brotherly hand 
on Bella's shoulder. '* The little we have 
— ^you see how little it is ! — ^you shall 
share, till something can be arranged be- 
tween you and your husband. Then, with 
what you have of your own — my mother 
will surely pay it over to you! — we will 
find you a home close by us. In the 
manse, perhaps, where I heard to-day 
there are two vacant rooms." 

" What ! to be shut up in a miserable 
country lodging, with only baby and nurse I 
Dreadful !" 

"Not quite so dreadful as your other 
alternative — starving. And, Bella, we 
must look things in the face. If you have 
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no marriage settlement, and my mother 
keeps her money in her own hands during 
her lifetime, and both she and your hus- 
band cast you off, you have only your 
brother to fall back upon. I am not rich 
now, you know that ; but you know, also, 
that, rich or poor, I should never let my 
sister 'starve !'" 

" No, a thousand times, no !" cried 
Silence, taking her hand — for Bella, see- 
ing this was no joking matter, had sud- 
denly taken fright, and, as usual, burst 
into tears. " It may not come to that ; 
but if it does, believe me, poverty is not 
so bad as it seems. You shall never want 
for love. You will live close beside us; 
our home will be open to you ; and the 
child — the children " (in a timid whisper) 
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"shall grow up together. Oh! we shall 
be very happy, never fear." 

" No, no ; I should be miserable !" And 
she sobbed and moaned, and talked of 
'* cruelty," " hard usage," wished she was 
"dead and out of the way;" the usual bitter 
outcries against fate of those who, having 
made their own fate what it is, have not 
the strength to bear it. 

Deeply grieved, and not a little wound- 
ed, Roderick sat beside his sister, his wife 
not interfering — who could interfere ? — till 
Bella's misery had a little subsided, and 
then said, quietly, 

" Now, we will speak no more to-night ; 
but to-morrow I will consult a lawyer and 
find out the right and wrong of the case, 
and your exact position with regard to 
your husband. Will that do ?" 
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" No, no," she- said. " Don't be in such 
a hurry. Wait till I make up my mind. 
It is so difficult to make up one's mind 
always. Money isn't everything, as Silence 
says, but I never had her enthusiasm for 
poverty. And the drink — which to her is 
such a horror — why, Alexander Thomson 
isn't the only drunkard in Scotland. Per- 
haps I might put up with him a little 
longer." 

Both Broderick and his wife looked ex- 
ceedingly surprised. They made no re- 
mark — they always had carefully avoided 
making any remarks to Bella about her 
husband. But when she was gone, and 
they stood alone together over the dying 
fire, they spoke of her with a pity deeper 
than either had ever yet expressed. 
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" Mark my words ; she will go back to 
him yet. Do you think, my wife, she would 
be right or wrong ?" 

" Wrong !" was the answer, clear and 
firm. 

'' Why ?" 

" Because she will do it neither for love, 
nor duty, nor even pity, but only for ex- 
pediency. Think ! the horror of a married 
life, begun and continued for the sake of 
expediency !" 

Silence looked up in her husband's face 
— her husband whom she was ready to live 
for, however hard a life, ready to die for, 
and he knew it. 

"You are right," he said. "And yet 
both erred — both ought to suffer." 

" But only they — not others. Not 
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innocent children. And, we know well, 
Hhe sins of the parents shall be visited 
on the children even unto the third and 
fourth generation.' " She spoke in a low, 
solemn voice. "I told your sister once, 
and I shall tell her again if she asks me, 
that the woman who, being married to a 

bad man, makes him the father of child 
after child, is little better than those 
children's murderess." 

"Poor Bella — poor Bella!" said the 
brother, mournfully, but he did not gain- 
say a single word. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Heaven or Hell? 




OTWITHSTANDING her brother's 
compassion, Bella did not seem at 
all to deserve, or to desire, the epithet 
" poor." She appeared at breakfast next 
morning in the best of spirits, nor did she 
fall into her usual half-hour of despond- 
ency after the post went by. She watched 
the weather with a slight anxiety, but that 
was all. She even began to take an inter- 
est in Blackhall affairs, and especially in 
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an invitation for New Year's Eve at Sym- 
ington, which her brother and sister were 
discussing together. 

"Of course you will go, and take me 
with you? I had no idea, Silence, that 
you had such grand friends ! Do you 
often see them ?" 

" Not very often. It is a good long way 
to walk, and besides " 

**Walk! You don't mean to say your 
husband lets you walk ?" 

A sharp quiver- of pain passed over 
Roderick's face. " I let her, as I am 
obliged to let her do many things which 
cut me to the heart, but we bear them. 
Bella, when you and I were children, we 
had no need to think of money, now I 
have ; very much need. If I hired a car- 
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riage and took my wife and you to Sym- 
ington, it would cost me fifteen shillings^ 
and my earnings are just two pounds 
a week. You perceive ? Let us say no 
more." 

They did not, for Bella afterwards 
owned to being " quite frightened " by her 
brother's manner ; but several times that 
morning she fell into brown studies, as if 
something were secretly vexing her, and 
in the afternoon was suddenly missing for 
an hour, having gone herself — "for the 
good of her health," she said — to the 
village, and, as by mere chance they after- 
wards discovered, to the post-office. 

Had she, after refusing so often, at last 
written to her mother? They did not 
like to ask, and she did not tell; but, 
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being not at all of. a reticent nature, she 
soon betrayed that something was on her 
mind. For three days after that she was 
in a restless, slightly irritable condition, 
very diflficult to please in trifles, and 
noticing more than ever, in that annoy- 
ingly condescending way she had, the 
weak points of the establishment. 

"And so Cousin Silence left you the 
house just as it stands, my dear? as it 
must have been in papa's time, of course ? 
Well, no wonder mamma did not care for 
it. Such poky rooms, such shabby old 
furniture ! In your place I would have 
turned out every stick, and refurnished it 
in modern style from top to bottom. But 
you can do this by-and-by, if you stay 
here." 
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" I have no wish to go." 

" Probably not, a quiet soul like you ; it 
suits you exactly. But my brother, you 
surely would not keep him shut up all his 
days at Blackball, he who would be an 
ornament in any society ? Do think better 
of it. Poke him up, make him push him- 
self forward in the world and get rich — 
there's nothing like money, after all. Tf 
mamma saw him well-ofE, so that he could 
come back to Richerden, and live in good 
Richerden style, such as we have all of us 
been brought up to, she might forgive 
him ; who knows ?'' 

" Who knows ?" repeated Silence, as- 
senting. She would have been amused, 
but for the sting which Bella's most good- 
natured words often carried — unintention- 
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ally ; — it was simply that the woman could 
not understand. 

" Just think of what I say," continued 
Mrs. Thomson, as she gazed lazily out of 
the window, down the winding glen, at 
the end of which curled upwards, in a 
fairy-like pillar, the smoke of the mill. 
** I wonder you can endure the sight of it 
— that horrid place where Rody works all 
day, Rody that used to be such a gentle- 
man." 

*' He is a gentleman !" aaid the young 
wife, with a flash of the eye. *• And I do 
not dislike — I like the mill. It has ' 
helped to make him what he is, and show 
him what he could do ; and he does it, 
does it cheerfully, for me. Bella, if I die 
— and I may die, who can tell ? this 
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spring"— with a sudden appeal in her 
eyes to this woman, so unlike herself, but 
yet a woman — *'if I die, remember we 
were perfectly happy, my husband and I. 
We never have regretted anything, never 
shall regret anything, except perhaps that 

his mother I always feel so for 

mothers." 

Her voice broke with emotion, but it 
was an emotion quite thrown away. Bella 
scarcely heard what her sister-in-law was 
saying. She sat listening, as she had 
listened a good many times the last few 
days, to any sound outside. 

" Hark 1 What is that ? Carriage- 
wheels ?" 

*' Possibly .^ We do have visitors some- 
times, even here," said Silence, with a 
smile. 
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But Bella heeded her not. She ran to 
the window and watched, in a tremor of 
anxiety, the arrival : a large, handsome 
carriage, with post-horses and postillion, 
and two liveried footmen behind, coming 
slowly up to the door. 

*' It is ! it is our carriage ! Perhaps she 
has come herself, poor dear mamma ! I 
did not tell you, my dear, but I wrote to 
mamma and said, if she thought it best,. 
I would come home. And I suppose she 
has sent for me. Look there ! — ^look 
there! No, it is not mamma — oh, God 
help me ! it is my husband." 

Horror, disgust, despair, were written on 
every feature of her face, as she watched 
Mr. Alexander Thomson descend, leaning 
on his two footmen, and in a loud, imperi- 
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ous voice inquire, " if Mrs. Thotnson were 
within ?" How she shuddered, the miser- 
able woman who had not had strength to 
free herself from her misery. But this 
was its last outcry. In another minute 
her worldly upbringing, her love of ease 
and luxury, and a certain pride to pre- 
serve appearances, asserted their sway. 

**Yes, that is our carriage; isn't it a 
nice one? And he has brought it to 
fetch me. Well, he is not so bad, after 
all. I suppose he wants to get me back 
in time for the New Year — the Thom- 
sons always have a grand family gather- 
ing at the New Year. They are a highly 
respectable family, and in an exceedingly 
good position, I assure you, my dear," 
added she, with a mixture of haughtiness 
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and deprecation, as if she thought her 
sister would blame her. But Silence 
merely said, 

** Shall I go and receive your husband^ 
or will you ?" 

" You 1 No ! perhaps I had better do it 
myself. Send him in here; I'll manage 
my own affairs." 

And she did manage them — how, was 
never accurately known. But half-an- 
hour afterwards Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Thomson were seen sitting together on 
the drawing-room sofa, as comfortable as 
if they had never been separated. 

And most likely half the world would 
say the wife was quite right in thus fulfil- 
ling to the letter her marriage- vow, con- 
doning everything, shutting her eyes to 
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everythiog, making believe that wrong 
was right, and going back in the most 
respectable manner to her husband's 
house, there to sustain the character of a 
blameless British matron. She did it 
*' for the best," as many women would 
argue, or ''for the sake of the child," 
which is the argument of hundreds more 
who deliberately continue in wealthy dis- 
honour; for what dishonour can be 
worse than marriage without respect and 
without love ? 

But, as the proverb says, Bella had 
" made her bed and must lie on it." No- 
body had a right to interfere or advise. 
Silence never attempted to do either. 
She sat with the child on her lap, the 
poor, pitiful little creature whom she had 
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grown fond of and was almost sorry to 
lose, till she was sent for into the draw- 
ing-room, and then, to make things 
less difficult, she entered with baby in 
her arms. 

Its father civilly noticed it and her, and 
there was a slight gleam of pleasure in his 
dull, fishy eyes, as if he were proud, after 
a fashion, of his good-looking, clever wife, 
and of his new paternal dignity. 

" Nice little thing ! And Mrs. Thom- 
son tells me you have been so kind to it 
and to her, Mrs. Jardine. Accept my 
thanks, my very best thanks. It was 
quite a good idea of my wife's, this — this 
coming to you for change of air." 

" Yes, Blackball is an exceedingly 
healthy place," said Bella, with a laugh, 
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her old careless laugh. If there was a 
ring of mockery, even contempt in it, the 
man was too dull to find it out. He eyed 
her with extreme respect, nay, admiration, 
and put his arm round her waist with a 
pompous demonstrativeness, as if to prove 
to all the world what an exceedingly happy 
couple they were. 

The tragedy had melted into genteel 
comedy, nay, almost into broad farce, were 
it not for the slender line that so often is 
drawn between the ludicrous and the 
ghastly. 

" I suppose we had better leave at once. 
By changing horses, we shall post fast 
enough to reach home to-night, and go to 
your father's on New Year's Eve," said 
Bella, hurriedly. '*So, my dear Silence, 
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we won't wait till my brother comes home. 
Mr. Thomson is decent enough now," she 
added, in a whisper, " but by-and-by, after 
dinner — I don't want Eody to see him 
after dinner. We shall post all the way," 
she said, aloud, "and by midnight we 
shall be at home.'* 

" Where I hope soon to have the pleas- 
ure of seeing Mrs. Jardine," continued 
Mr. Thomson, with ponderous politeness. 
*' Assure your husband that he will be 
always welcome at our place, and I'll give 
him the best glass of wine, or whisky if he 
likes it, to be found in all Scotland. And 
—and " 

"Come away, Silence. I'll get my 
things ready, and the child's, in ten 
minutes. Make haste !" 

VOL. III. o 
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But even when the two sisters were 
alone together, both carefully avoided any 
confidential word. Bella made no explan- 
ation, and never named her husband but 
once, when Silence proposed to go down 
and give him some refreshment. 

" Oh, he has taken care of himself 
already, trust him for that. He always 
takes care of himself. Why, my dear, if 
there is one creature in the world whom 
that man never forgets, it is Alexander 
Thomson." 

No answer. None was possible. And 
Bella kept up her hard,, gay, reckless 
manner, neither shedding a tear nor utter- 
ing one grateful or regretful word, all the 
time Silence was dressing baby. Only 
at the very last minute, when she saw its 
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aunt press a last tender kiss on the poor 
little pinched-up face, the woman in her 
<50uld not help showing itself, even 
through the ''grand air" which had 
now wholly returned to Mrs. Alexander 
Thomson. 

" God bless you, and give you one of 
your own I" said she, pressing her sister's 
hand. " You have been very kind to mo 
and mine, and always would have been ; I 
know that. But it's better as it is. I 
couldn't stand poverty. I always did 
€njoy life, and I always must. He is in 
very good circumstances, and he promises 
me I shall have everything I can wish for. 
So good-bye, Silence ; I suppose nobody is 
ever very happy, except you !" 

Bella went downstairs, the other follow- 
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ing, and accepting mutely her voluminous 
public thanks for the "great kindness*' 
she had received, and how she hoped to 
come again soon to Blackhall. 

" And, my dear, mind you clear out by 
then all Cousin Silence's old sticks, and 
have the house thoroughly done up, mo- 
dern fashion. There is a man at Bicher- 
den who will do it well ; Body knows him. 
By-the-by, tell Body " — she turned a shade 
paler, and her lip quivered for a moment. 
" No ; tell him nothing, he won't care I 
He will be only too glad to find his house 
empty, and have his wife all to himself — 
some husbands are. Come, Mr. Thom- 
son" — she always called him Mr. Thom- 
son — " if we don't make haste we shall be 
benighted, and you wiU have to dine iu 
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some horrid roadside inn, which you know 
you couldn't stand upon any account. 
Good-bye, Silence; a thousand thanks, 
and a happy New Year! It's close at 

hand now. I suppose I shall dance the 
old year out and the new year in, as 
usual, at the Thomsons' house. Ta-ta I 
good-bye !" 

She kissed her hand out of the carriage- 
window, and thus, in the most common- 
place and cheerful manner, departed with 
her husband, as if there had never come a 
cloud between them, and as if he were 
the best husband in the world. Not a 
poetical or dramatic denouement^ certainly, 
but scarcely unnatural — to her. She was 
one of those who have, and must have, 
their good things in this life. She found 
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them once more about her, and possibly 
they satisfied her ; at any rate she could 
not do without them. 

But young Mrs. Jardine, who had been 
poor all her days, and was a poor man's 
wife this day, with little prospect of ever 
being anything else, as she saw that 
splendid carriage drive away, felt almost 
as sad at heart as if she had been watching 
her sister-in-law's funeral. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A Good New Year. 

HEN Roderick found his sister had 
gone, gone without even waiting 
to say to him, " Good-bye, and thank you," 
he looked grieved, but neither surprised 
nor angry. 

"We will not judge her," was all he 
said. "We ought not — we that are so 
happy." 

*'But there is something beyond both 
happiness and misery — the question of 
right and wrong." 
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"Nevertheless, I still say, * Judge not 
that ye be not judged,' especially in a 
question of husband and wife. Each 

« 

individual case has its different aspect, 
which no outsider can quite understand. 
My darling, let us say no more about 
it." , 

And she knew by his manner that he 
was determined to say no more about it ; 
so, being a wise woman, she also held her 
tongue. 

But all that evening they seemed to 
breathe more freely — certainly he did — 
thoroughly enjoying the empty house and 
the quiet fireside, where there was no need 
to make conversation ; but the two sat 
together in the sweet unreserve and com- 
plete rest of married life, as free as being 
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alone, and yet without any of the dreari- 
ness of solitude. 

"Nevertheless, I mean you to go out 
into *the world' to-morrow night," said 
Silence. " Have you forgotten the dinner 
at Symington ?" 

This was the New Year's Eve party 
which they had discussed before Bella, 
and which Silence had urged him to ac- 
cept, as it was half pleasure, half business. 
A certain "man of letters" (good old- 
fashioned words, and very appropriate in 
this case, as contradistinguished from 
" man of genius ") who had talked much 
with Jloderick at the first dinner, had been 
rash enough to express a wish to see 
the rejected novel — now lying, forlorn 
and dust-enshrouded, on the top shelf of 
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the old oaken press. Silence made her 
husband lift it down, and watched his eye 
brighten as he turned it over. 

'''Nothing venture, nothing win/'' said 
she, as she re-arranged it tenderly, and 
tied it up afresh. "As you say in this 
very book, dear, ' Take the world at its 
best, and it will not give you its worst; 
believe in it, and it will believe in you.' 

"To convict me out of my own mouth, 
you traitor I" said he, laughing. He had 
been half inclined to hide his head at 
home, having grown very weary of late, in 
body and mind, but the light in his wife's 
eyes lit up his own courage once more — 
he consented to do as she wished. " But 
you, my darling?" 

*'I shall be glad to get rid of you — I 
have plenty to do at home." 
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" Only too much," said he, sighing. 
"Tell me honestly, was your visitor a 
trouble to you ?" 

" Yes ; in some ways. But she could 
not help it, and I did not mind/' 

'' Why did you not tell me ?" 

She smiled in his face, with that half 
playful, half tender, yet wholly determined 
look she had at times. " Roderick, if you 
think I shall inform you of all my little 
household affairs — you, a man, with quite 
enough cares of your own — you are greatly 
mistaken ; I never shall. We will have fair 
division of labour : you the bread-winner, 
I the bread-dispenser. Did you not once 
tell me ' lady ' was a Saxon word, and 
meant * loaf-giver ? which implies that 
the wife should manage the house, and 
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take care of the money. I intend to do it. 
I can't do your work, but I should be 
ashamed of myself if I could not do my 
own, without laying the burden of it upon 
you, who are — slightly incapable.'* 

Roderick laughed outright. "My 
queen ! — as I used to call you — you are 
beginning to govern in good earnest ! 
But your husband is not afraid." 

*' He need not be," she said, softly, 
taking his hand and kissing it. " He will 
always be stronger and wiser than I, iu 
his own way. And now go to your grand 
dinner at Symington." 

Though he had not liked going, when 
he really was there Roderick found he 
liked it very much. He had always been 
that best type of his sex — a man whom 
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men appreciated, even as the woman 
whom women are fond of is certainly the 
noblest kind of woman. And now that his 
fate was settled, his wife chosen, his home 
made, he took his place among men as a 
man and a citizen, ready to help on in the 
world's work, without doubts or draw- 
backs, and found his position both plea- 
sant and honourable. Sure of it, and of 
himself, and finding himself among people 
who evidently neither knew nor cared how 
much he had a year, and whether he kept 
two servants or twenty, the young man's 
spirits rose, and he enjoyed himself 
heartily. 

— So heartily that it was not until Lady 
Symington said something to him about a 
New Year's gift to his wife, that he 
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remembered what night it was, and how 
Silence was sitting alone at home. All 
the party were to wait up together, Scotch 
fashion, to see " the old year out and the 
new year in," but he hastily made his 
adieux, and walked off, rather vexed with 
himself, and yet not much, since he had 
good news to bring home. And he knew 
his wife was not one of those foolish 
women who exact endless outside observ- 
ances ; she was content to lie safe in his 
heart, knowing that she was as completely 
a part of himself as that true heart which 
went on silently beating, keeping fresh all 
the springs of life, whether he ever noticed 
it or not. 

Walking rapidly through the star-lit 
night, strangely mild and still, as often 
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happens on New Year's Eve, just as 
though nature took a pleasure in this 
motionless watch over the old year that 
*'lies a-dying," Roderick felt a softness 
almost like spring in the air. It seemed 
to stir all his young blood — he, with life 
all before him to will and to do. And 
some of the talk that night had given 
him a renewed impulse both as to will and 
deed. 

" I must tell her at once. I know she 
will approve of it," said he to himself. 

"It" was an idea started by the kindly 
*'man of letters" — that, did Mr. Jardine's 
imaginative writing fail, there was a 
subject very popular just now, and likely 
to attract attention, which, with a little 
pains, he might examine, read up for, and 
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write about, so as to make an excellent 
quarterly article, sure of at least a 
moderate audience. The first step on 
the ladder which, if taken cautiously 
and firmly, might lead him either by 
literature or politics, or both, to the 
very top. 

" * Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall.' 

Only she will never say to me — 

* If thy heart fail thee, do not climb at all.' 

She would keep my heart up so that 
I could not fall. Bless her ! I am sure 
of that.". 

So thinking, he came to his own door, 
stepping lightly across the grassy lawn, 
half in boyish mischief to look in at the 
parlour window — she liked to keep her 
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light visible — and see what his wife was 
doing now the household had all gone 
to bed. 

She was sitting quietly and alone, 
having beside her a pretty box of sandal- 
wood, which looked like a present, for it 
had a Christmas card on the top. She 
was emptying it, layer after layer, and 
spreading its contents on her lap. Only 
little clothes — the "little clothes" that 
women and mothers think the prettiest in 
all the world. One after the other she 
unfolded them, putting her fingers through 
the tiny empty sleeves, looking at them 
admiringly, smilingly, and yet again with 
a strange sadness. 

AH at once Roderick called to mind 
what Lady Symington had said to him, 
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and her manner of saying it ; he had been 
full of his own afEairs just then, and not 
noticed much else — but now, as he slipped 
quietly indoors, and, kneeling down beside 
his wife, helped her to examine her New 
Year's gift — man as he was, it touched 
him deeply. 

" And the little fellow only lived seven 
years, yet his mother has remembered 
him all this while. Poor Lady Syming- 
ton !". 

He said this with a curious awe, as with 
his slightly awkward fingers he helped his 
wife to re-fold the wonderful little gar- 
ments, and replace them, as they had lain, 
untouched, for nearly forty years. Then 
they put the box away and sat down by 
the fire, hand-in-hand ; and he told her of 
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all his new hopes, new ambitions — the 
life that somehow seemed opening before 
him, if only he had strength to carry it 
out. 

" I shall do nothing rashly. * Author- 
ship,' they say, ' is a capital stafE, but a 
very bad crutch.' I shall stick to the mill 
at present. But you were right to send 
me away to-night. It does me good to 
have something beyond the mill, to mix 
with men, and feel myself one of them, 
with life all before me, and power to do 
my work in it, with what poor old Tommy 
Moore calls, conceitedly, 

** ' The mind that burns within me, 

And pure smiles from thee at home.* " 

— That quiet home smile, serene and pure, 
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it beamed upon him now, and his whole 
heart was satisfied. 

*' This is the first New Year we ever 
spent together, my wife. Shall we go 
outside and greet it in the open air, as is 
our Scotch fashion ? My father always 
did so — and my mother too — my poor 
mother !" he sighed. " I wonder whether 
Bella's being with us will do good or harm 
— whether they will be thinking of me just 
now ? We always had a grand family 
gathering at Hogmanay — my two elder 
sisters, their husbands and children. They 
never cared for me much ; I was a mere 
boy when they married. Still, to have 
quite forsaken me ! Well, well, I wish 
them all a happy new year — my * ain folk,* 
as we say in Scotland." 
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Silence had no " ain folk " — only two 
far-away graves — but she had her hus- 
band. He and she walked up and down 
in front of the hall- door, talking of this 
and that, and especially of his work in the 
future, which seemed already to have taken 
a strong hold on his imagination, till in 
the dead stillness the distant stable-clock 
at Syipington was heard beginning to 
strike twelve. 

Until then there had not been a breath 
stirring, the night was so wonderfully calm 
and mild, and dusk rather than dark ; the 
half -moon, slowly sloping westward behind 
the house, still showed faintly the belt of 
trees round the lawn, and even the dim 
outline of the distant hills. Above, the 
sky was parsemS — no English word ex- 
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presses it— with myriads of stars. When 
the last stroke of the clock ceased, there 
seemed to descend from it, right down 
from these mysterious stars, a sough of 
wind, equally mysterious. It rustled 
through the tree-tops, wandered round 
the house, and then passed away into still- 
ness, almost like a living thing. 

" Listen, listen, Roderick 1" 

"It is the sough of the air — the old 
year's last breath. I have often noticed 
it, and heard other people notice it too. 
And now — our New Year is begun. May 
it be a very happy one to you — to us — my 
darling !" 

He kissed her, and then, seeing how 
mute and passive she was, made a little 
innocent joke about not being able to add 
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the usual Scotch wish of **a happy new 
year, and a man afore the end ont" — 
because she had already got her " man," 
and must make the best of him, bad as he 
was, to the end of the chapter. 

" Which is such a long way ofE, my love. 
Quite alarming. Only to think that, 
thirty, forty, even fifty years hence, you 
and I may be standing — two old people, 
old and grey-headed — under these very 
stars. I remember looking up at them 
this time last year, and thinking of you, 
and wondering if we should ever be mar- 
ried." 

" You were * in love ' with me then ; 
you love me now. And you will love me 
even when I am 'old and grey-headed,* 
as you say. I shall love you, Roderick, 
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even when you are an elderly gentleman, 
and — not handsome at all I Nothinpf 
on earth could ever part us — nothing — 
nothing ** 

" What is wrong, dear ? Are you cold ? 
We will go in." 

" No— wait — just one minute." 

He wrapped her closely in his plaid, and 
she nestled in his arms; but still kept 
gazing up, far up, into that mystic floor of 
heaven, which, though we see it every 
night of our lives, never loses its wonder, 
glory, and beauty. 

"I should like to live to be an old 
woman — I should like us both to be old, 
and yet love one another as dearly as 
when we were young. It makes one feel 
immortal, this love : I should like, as you 
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say, fifty years hence, to stand with you 
under these stars — feeling that nothing 
could kill our love — or us. But, if things 
were to be different ; if, this time next 
year, I am — not here, but away — beyond 
the stars I" 

"What do you mean?" 

She turned upon him those eyes of hers 
— "heavenly eyes," he had called them 
since the day he first saw them on the 
Terrasse at Berne. 

"I may die this spring. Sometimes, 
you know, women do." 

He shivered, but violently controlled 
himself. 

" Yes, I know that ; but — you are not 
afraid ?" 

"No, I am afraid of nothing — neither 
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life nor death — now. And I would have 
died, if I might have chosen — died gladly I 
to have been for this one year — this one 
happy year — my Roderick's wife, and his 
child's mother." 

There was such a rapture in her face 
that whatever dread her words might have 
aroused in him sank down. It was one of 
those supreme moments when two who are 
wholly united, as these were, feel that no 
real parting is possible, that, "whatever 
happens" (as people say), they are one 
through all eternity. 

" Hush 1" Roderick said at last, in a 
broken voice. " God knows best. Let us 

leave it all to Him." 

And then,' taking her indoors, he de- 
clared that the first of January was no 
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time for moonlight rambles, and that he 
should abolish them altogether "till next 



summer/' 



"Next summer!" repeated Silence, 
faintly; and then added, " Yes, yes, I will 
leave it all." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Year rolls on. 

jHB summer seemed a long way off 
— now; for, as is not unusual in 
the north — 

<' As the days lengthened, 
So the cold strengthened," 

and a long frost and snow shut up Silence 
entirely within her own peaceful home. 
A dull time to most people : but nothing 
ever seemed to make her dull. Not even 
when, for some weeks after Bella's depart- 
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lire, her husband was restless and 
troubled, evidently expecting some news 
which never came. One formal letter of 
thanks, announcing her safe arrival, a 
month after date, but explaining nothing 
further, was all Mrs. Alexander Thomson 
vouchsafed to her brother and sister. 
She never mentioned her mother at 
all. 

"Evidently Blackball is tabooed," said 
he, with a bitter laugh. " Never mind^ 
my darling. Let us give it up, and not 
vex ourselves about the inevitable." 

And by that she knew how, until this 
moment, he had not given it up : had 
never ceased to hope and crave for some- 
thing — the one blessing which no man 
gets twice in a lifetime. He may have as 
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many wives and children as fate allows; 
lie never can have two mothers. 

But — and some mothers would do well 
to remember this — ^when a man has his 
wife and his home, his interests and his 
work, he does not mourn eternally; as 
Roderick said, he ** accepts the inevitable," 
and turns his mind to other things. 
Though the young Jardines had a shut-up 
and rather lonely life, it was anything but 
an idle one. The MS. novel came back 
once more ; — alas ! historical novels always 
do come back now-a-days — but the 
"solid" article did not, until it had be- 
come transmuted into a bundle of those 
delightful proof-sheets which raise into 
the seventh heaven of happiness young 
authors, and which even old authors can 
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hardly see without a certain thrill of pleas- 
ure, a faint reflection of the time when, as 
now with Roderick — 

" The world was all before them, which to choose ; 
Reason their guard, and Providence their guide." 

And both reason and Providence seemed 
to have taken in charge this young author. 
Roderick had "no nonsense about him." 
He did not start in literature with a pic- 
turesque and imaginative view of his own 
deservings, and how they were to be ap- 
preciated ; he worked heartily at whatever 
came to his hand to do, and consequently 
he did good work. It might not have 
been the highest work, or the utmost he 
was capable of doing — Silence often 
thought so. But she copied his MSS., 
taught herself to criticize them fairly, to 
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see all the faults she could, *' in order to 
prevent the world from seeing them," as 
she one day said. 

" You see, dear, if you had to be killed, 
I would much rather kill you myself than 
let another person do it." 

At which he laughed heartily, and sub- 
mitted to all fault-finding and subsequent 
correction with the best grace in the 
world. 

** Who knows ! Such a severe domestic 
critic ought to make me a celebrated 
author in no time. I think I will begin 
another magnum opics — not a novel, 
though; and by working at all leisure 
moments I may finish it before the year is 
out." 

"Before the year is out," repeated 
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Silence, softly. ''Yes, yes; but will you 
not begin it now ?" 

And she not only got him to begin it, 
but she kept him steadily at it, she herself 
copying in the mornings what he wrote 
overnight, and arranging all that he had 
to "read up," according to his literary 
friend's orders, so as to give him the least 
trouble possible. It was hard work, but the 
mill- work happened to be slack just then ; 
and Mr. Black was very kind and friendly 
— touchingly so. And thus, from day to 
day, Roderick's time was kept full, and 
his mind also. 

He never spoke of his mother at all 
now ; yet he was neither dull nor melan- 
choly. It is a remarkable fact, which 
people who desire to punish other people, 
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he looked so well too, for it is not work 
that kills, but " worry ;" foolish ambitions, 
unsatisfied cravings, jarring tempers, 
stinging remorse, or unrepented sin. 
Not mere sorrow — that can be borne. 
Both of these had known sorrow — she 
especially — but there was a holy serenity 
in her face now, even when one day she 
spoke of that grave at Neuch^tel. 

" Sophie Reynier sent me these violets 
from it. She says they are having such 
a lovely spring. And so are we. Just 
look at those primroses, and the daffo- 
dils, all in bud already. And only 
listen, Eoderick, how that mavis is 
smging I 

They were walking up and down the 
sheltered kitchen-garden — lovely, though 
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it was a kitchen-garden, with its walks all 
bordered by flowers, sweet old-fashioned 
perennials, which sprang up year by year, 
not disdaining the neighbourhood of the 
vegetables, but growing together, each 
after its kind, in happy union. "Like 
you and your poor folk," Koderick once 
said, noticing how everybody loved her, 
and did her honour; maid-servants, mill- 
girls, all the people about the place. 
" They are so kind ! I have such a happy 
life!" was all the young mistress an- 
swered. And her fair pale face bent 
down over her flowers, and up again to 
her budding apple-blossoms, and her tall 
forest trees, now growing full of nest- 
building birds. 

** That mavis, I have watched him this 
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week past. I am sure he has a young 
family somewhere near. And he sings- 
how he does sing ! in the top of that 
sycamore. He began the very day they 
planted out the hyacinths in my garden 

under my window." 

This, too, was a labour of love, ar- 
ranged surreptitiously between Mr. Black 
and his old gardener — a little mathe- 
matical diagram of beds, with grass lawn 
between, in which had sprung up, as if 
by magic, successions of spring flowers, 
snow drops, crocuses, hepaticas. Now, 
April being come, even in the dour 
Scotch climate, the sunshine was strength- 
ening, and the garden brightening, every 
week. 

'' I shall have a quite beautiful nosegay 
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presently," she said ; " just in time for my 
wedding-day." 

He had almost forgotten it — ^the villain t 
He could hardly believe he had been mar- 
ried a year. And yet it felt sometimes as 
if they had been married all their lives, 
so completely had they grown into one 
another. It was only by an effort that 
either could recall their old selves, in the 
days when they were apart. 

''That sunset" (they were watching it 
from a favourite seat she had — a summer* 
house, warm and dry, facing the south* 
west, and looking down the winding glen^ 
towards the mill which, hidden by trees,, 
only presented a few chimney-tops, and 
that fairy-like column of white smoke,, 
unobjectionable to even the most aesthetic 
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eyes) — " that sunset," she said, "it makes 
the whole sky * colorife^' as we used to say 
in Switzerland. Do you remember the 
Jungfrau and the Silberhorn that day at 
Berne? and the Alpes Bernoises from 
Lausanne P my dear land ! it is a hea- 
venly land ! I can never forget it. But 
this is my home." 

She had been speaking French — for a 
wonder ; they had dropped almost entirely 
into English now, even when together, but 
she said "home" — that one dear word 
which we Britons specially have — with 
an intonation inexpressible, unmistakable. 
All her heart had settled into her hus- 
band's country. " Thy people shall be my 
people ; and thy God my Gk>d." 

Never — though Roderick Jardine may 
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live to see thousands of sunsets, will he 
forget this one, or his wife's face as she 
looked at it, watching it till the very- 
last glow had died away. Then she 
rose. 

" Now let us go in, dear." 

" Are you tired ?" 

" I think so." 

Leaning heavily on his arm, she went 
indoors ; but she sat up sewing till her 
usual time, and rose as usual when, at a 
specially early hour— for he happened 
to have a long and busy day before him — 
he went off to the mill. 

He was sitting in his little dingy office 
there, quite late in the afternoon, for he 
had some difficult accounts to make up, 
which he hated, poor fellow ! not having 
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been blessed by nature with a talent for 
arithmetic; but it was Roderick's peculi- 
arity that what he did worst he always 
worked hardest at, and what he particu- 
larly hated he always forced himself to do 
at once. His head swam, and his eyes were 
dazed, yet still he stuck bravely to those 
mountains of figures. Alp after Alp aris- 
ing before his troubled brain, when he 
was startled by a little knock, and old 
Black, who he thought had gone home 
two hours ago, presented himself with a 
beaming countenance. 

" Busy ? Ye're always busy ! And so 
I thought, sir, Td just come mysel' and be 
the first to give ye the good news. Lad- 
die, laddie," with a slap on the back which 
contrasted oddly with the usual respectful 
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**sir." "Go your ways, man, and thank 
the Lord for all His mercies. Your wife's 
doing well ; and yeVe got a bairn." 

" My wife !" Roderick sprang up like a 
shot. 

*' Ou, ay, she's fine ; and it's a lad- 
bairn. She bade Janet come and tell ye. 
She wadna ha'e ye fashed about it till all 
was over. My certie ! but she's a brave 
woman — a woman in a thousand, is young 
Mrs, Jardine." 

The old fellow drew out his snuff-box, 
took several pinches, and blew his nose 
with great violence, deliberately turning 
his back upon the young man, as perhaps 
was best. 

" Thank God !" Roderick said at last, 
quietly and gravely. '' Have I a son or a 
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daughter? I forget. I did not quite 
hear." 

" A son, sir. Another Jardine of Black- 
hall. They tell me — IVe been up at the 
house myser — that he's such a grand 
bairn, and his mother is gey proud of 
him." 

" His mother — my son — how strange it 
sounds !" 

Roderick put his hand over his eyes^ 
vainly trying to realize that great change 
in a young man's life, when he has actually 
'* given hostages to fortune," and sees him- 
self not merely as himself, but as the father 
of a race to come, who will carry down his 
name, laden with curses or blessings, to 
remote posterity. A certain momentary 
terror — or less terror than awe — came 
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over him. Then, as if accepting the re- 
sponsibiUty which no good man need fear, 
and which most men in their secret hearts 
are rather proud of, he shook hands with 
Mr. Black, put his account-books aside — 
luckily they were nearly finished — and 
prepared to go home at once. 

It was a wet night, had been pelting 
with rain all day ; truly the small Jardine 
of Blackhall got but a weeping welcome 
into this *' wearifu' warld." But the young 
father never noticed the rain. He was 
fully and overpoweringly happy. The fear 
which half unconsciously had hung over 
him like a cloud for weeks, was now all 
changed into delicious hope and joy. 

Bidding a cheery good night to Mr. 
Black (" By-the-by, I had a line from your 
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wife yesterday, but that's no matter now/' 
said he as they parted), Roderick walked 
rapidly up the brae — the familiar walk, 
with the light in the parlour window shin- 
ing ahead all the way. It was dark now, 
but there was a faint glimmer from the 
room upstairs, his wife's room. His heart 
swelled almost to bursting as he looked at 
it. 

*' My son, our son ! Another Henry 
Jardine. If my father had only known ! 
And my mother, shall I write to my mo- 
ther ? Perhaps ? No 1" 

Choking down the pain that would Hse, 
turning resolutely from the ever-lurking 
shadow which no sunshine of joy could 
quite banish, the young man passed 
through the dark garden to the hall door. 
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Faithful Janet was there to open it ; 
only she. All was safe now, but it had 
been an anxious day. The house felt 
quiet — painfully quiet, its master thought, 
as he went into the empty parlour. They 
would not let him speak to his wife, but 
only look at her as she lay asleep, like a 
marble image. Her eyes were closed, but 
a sweet smile flitted about her mouth ; and 
her left hand was extended outside the 
coverlet, over a small heap, a little help- 
less something. What a slender soft band 
it seemed, with the wedding-ring shining 
upon it ; and yet how strong it was ! — 
efcrong and tender — essentially a mother's 
band. 

The young husband's eyes were dim, 
but he had self-control enough to obey 
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orders and keep quietly downstairs, not 
even asking to see his little son ; in truth, 
just then he hardly thought of him at all 
as a human entity, but only of the mother, 
the precious life imperilled, and saved. 
And he had known nothing — ^nothing, all 
these hours. With what silent courage 
had she sent him awav at breakfast-time, 
and kept him ignorantly content at his 
work, all that long day — that terrible 
day ! 

"Just like her. She never thinks of 
herself —*but of me. My darling — my only 
darling 1" 

By-and-by she awoke, and he was al- 
lowed to kiss her, without speaking; in- 
deed, she made no attempt to speak, only 
smiled — her own ineffably peaceful smile. 
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Then he settled himself in the parlour, 
which looked frightfully empty — all the 
more so that many of her things were 
lying about — ^her garden shawl and hat, 
which she had taken ofi when she came 
in the evening before ; her work-box, her 
desk — carefully left open, with a little 
heap of addressed envelopes placed on the 
top of it, so as to save him all possible 
trouble. There were even the foreign 
stamps ready affixed to the Neuch&tel 
letters. No one at home had been for- 
gotten; neither Mrs. Grierson, nor Lady 
Symington — ^not even Mrs. Alexander 
Thomson. At which Roderick again mut- 
tered, "Just like her." But there was no 
letter — how could there be? — addressed 
to Mrs. Jardine. 
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''Best not," he said, with a thrill of 
anger, the sharpest he had ever yet felt ; 
" we bore all our sorrows alone — we will 
not make her a sharer in our joy. It is 
nothing to her ; and she is nothing to us 
now." 

But, even while he said it, Roderick's 
heart melted. It seemed as if, now he 
was a father himself, he felt all the more 
yearning towards his mother — the mother 
who bore him. Nothing could alter that 
fact. 

With a great sigh, he sat down to his 
solitary supper, and prepared for an 
equally solitary evening. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Thy will he done. 

ALF the night Roderick sat up, for 
he could not sleep, and busied 
himself with writing letters — in French or 
English — to those whom his wife loved, 
and who loved her, and would sympathise 
with her to the uttermost, he knew. 
Faithfully he fulfilled all her wishes — even 
writing a line to his sister Bella. But 
this, unlike the others, was brief and cold. 
As he did it, hot indignation, righteous 
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indignation, flamed up in the young man's 
heart — ^he would not have been a true man 
else; a wrathful sense of all his darling 
had been made to endure — his innocent 
darling, whom his mother had never 
known, nor taken any pains to know — 
and whom his sisters, following her lead, 
had as completely ignored as if she were 
no wife at all. But the storm did not last 
long, he was of too gentle a nature ; and 
then he was so happy, so very happy. 
From his calm height of content that 
night, he felt as if he could afford to look 
with placable and even compassionate eye 
on his whole family — on the whole world. 

Until near morning he sat writing; and 
then, finding that all was well in the silent 
room upstairs, he went to bed, just look- 
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ing out first upon the dim dawn— only one 
long yellow streak in the horizon — ^and 
thinking, if to-morrow happened to be a 
fine day, how pleasant aU would be in his 
wife's room, where the sun shone almost 
all day long; how the hyacinths would 
send up their fragrant breath from the 
garden below, and the mavis, her own 
particular mavis, would sing his incessant 
song *'from morn till dewy eve," over his 
busy mate and newly-hatched young. All 
the world seemed full of life, and joy, 
and hope. He had to cover his ears ere 
he could get to sleep, for the birds were 
already awake and singing ao loud. 

An hour or two's rest, and Roderick 
was up again — half dizzy with his unbe- 
lievable new joy, and trying hard to talk 
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business with Mr. Black, who had come to 
Blackhall himself to get the earliest news, 
and persuade the young father to escape 
from the ignominious position of total 
neglect which befalls all fathers under 
these happy circumstances, and take 
refuge in ''bachelors' hall." Directly 
after, there drove up the Symington car- 
riage, with Lady Symington in it, who 
straightway disappeared upstairs. 

When she came down, her round, rosy 
face was pale, and her manner painfully 
quiet. She offered no congratulations, 
but laid her hand on Roderick's arm. 

*' I have been up seeing your wife. 
Have you seen her this morning ?" 

" Not yet. They would not let me." 

'* Quite right. Stop ! You must not 
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go to her just now. Instead, take my 
carriage and fetch Dr. — /' 

Roderick in his turn became ghastly 
pale — for this doctor was the most noted 
man in all the country-side, and he lived 
twelve miles off. 

"Is there, then, such vital necessity? 
Is she in danger ? Why did they not tell 
me ? Oh, my God ! my God !" 

" Hush ! we must not waste time in 
talking. It may be nothing, my dear " — 
the old lady's soft "my dear" was more 
terrifying than aught else,— ''but we 
never know. The horses are fresh — they 
will go there and back without stopping. 
Bring the doctor with you — ^don't come 
without him. I will stay here till you 
return." 
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She spoke briefly, almost sharply, but 
with the calm decision that re-assures even 
while it alarms. 

Without a word Roderick obeyed; al- 
lowed Mr. Black, who had listened in 
silence, to give him his hat and coat, 
and throw a plaid into the carriage after 
him. 

" Will you not go too, Mr. Black ? 
You had better.. He is quite stunned, 
you see." 

" Yes, my lady ; but I know him — he's a 
brave lad, he will bear up alone. And I 
must go elsewhere." 

The old man grasped the young man's 
hand with a sudden "God bless you!" — 
then Roderick sprang into the carriage 
and drove away. 
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Oh, that awful drive! sitting like a 
stone, watching mechanically the trees 
and moors and hills slip by — his watch in 
one hand, counting the half-hours — ^no, the 
very minutes, as they crawled along; in 
the other hand clutching Lady Syming- 
ton's note, ready to be given to the doctor 
as soon as he could be found. 

And then the drive back, with the 
''celebrated" man — to whom "the case" 
was only a case, and who talked cleverly 
and cheerfully and indifferently of that 
and many other things, till he saw he was 
scarcely heard, and then, with a natural 
human sympathy for the white set face 
beside him, dropped into silence and a 
book : — for years Roderick never saw the 
title of that book without a shudder. 
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A ** ray of hope " he learnt there was. 
Only a ray ! and three hours before the 
whole world had seemed to him to be 
flooded with sunshine. He asked no 
questions — made no remarks. Mute and 
unappealing he sat, half-stunned, half- 
blind, like a man who has suddenly re- 
ceived sentence of death — death utterly 
undeserved and unexpected — death in the 
very midst of life, so that reason refuses 
to take it in as a reality, and the mind is 
conscious of neither terror nor pain, only 
a dull sense of somethiug having happen- 
ed, or being about to happen, which one 
cau no more escape than one can escape 
from the falling rock or the advancing 
breaker, both of which will bring certain 
and instantaneous doom. 
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They reached Blackhall, and he heard 
at the front door the doctor's question, 
"Is she alive?" and Lady Symington's 
affirmative answer ; then he staggered in, 
and Janet had to fetch her master a glass 
of water, and put him into the arm-chair, 
quite dizzy and blind. 

But he soon recovered himself, and 
went back to listen at the foot of the 
staircase. 

"It will be a hard fight — a hand-to- 
hand fight — but we'll beat, I trust," the 
doctor was saying, with a thoroughly pro- 
fessional look on his clever face, and a 
gleam of his keen eyes, often seen iu 
men like him, when they brace up all 
their skill to do battle with the great ene- 
my. Then he and Lady Symington both 
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vanished, and Boderick was left aJone. 

Hour after hour he sat — no one coming 
near him. Once Janet knocked at the 
parlour- door, and asked if she might bring^ 
in baby, whose crying disturbed the mo- 
ther. Eoderick assented, but took no 
notice of his son ; indeed, at the moment, 
he almost felt as if he hated him. Kind 
Janet was the only person who paid the 
least attention to the young heir of 
Blackhall. 

Never, never will little Henry's father 
forget that day — a lovely April day, half 
storm, half sunshine, towards evening 
wholly sunshine. But B,oderick turned 
from it and hid his eyes. And that mad 
bird, that loud-voiced mavis, singing in- 
cessantly in the sycamore-tree — he covered 
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his ears to deaden the sound. All the 
sound he cared to hear — and his very soul 
seemed concentrated in listening — was the 
moving of feet in that room upstairs, where 
the terrible battle for life was going on, 
and during which he seemed himself to be 
dying a hundred deaths. 

He did nothing, absolutely nothing, hour 
after hour — what was there for him to 
do? Once, catching sight of the pile of 
letters — those happy letters, which nobody 
had thought of posting — he rose mechanic- 
ally, in order to put them away some- 
where, and looking about found his wife's 
work-basket, just as she had left it, the 
needle still sticking in the unfinished frill. 
Would it ever be finished ? With a gasp, 
and a wild stare round, as if to call to 
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her — to appeal to her — she, who had never 
before forsaken him thus, been missing 
when he wanted her, or silent when he 
called — he seized and kissed it. Then he 
put everything in its place again, includ- 
ing her garden-shawl, which he folded up 
with his helpless hands, as tenderly as if 
it had been a living thing, and sat down 
again in the same chair, with his head 
dropped on his hands. 

Presently, he had to rouse himself and 
speak a few common-place words to Sir 
John, who came to fetch Lady Symington 
home to dinner: people must dine — and 
the dear old lady looked quite exhausted^ 
She went up to Eoderick and kissed him 
— bade him hope still — while there was 
life there was hope; but nevertheless 
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urged upon him that last solemn prayer, 
which often seems to bring back the very 
blessing it resigns — " Thy will be done." 

'' 1 can't say it — I cin't !'* he answered 
— the young man to whom anguish — such 
anguish as this — was utterly unknown. 
But after she had left, promising to come 
again before midnight, he fell down on his 
knees, and in an agony such as he had 
not believed any man could pass through 
and live — he said it. 

After that he seemed to grow quieter, 
and ready to accept everything. 

By-and-by the doctor came down to 
him for a minute, with an anxious face but 
a cheery voice. 

** Take heart, my dear fellow. As I 
said, while there's life there's hope. Do 
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not go near her — quite useless, as she 
knows nobody. By-and-by I'll fetch you, 
should there come a change." 
" A change ? For the better ?" 
" Yes. Or what they call a lightening 
before death." 

Death — and her I The two ideas seem- 
ed impossible — irreconcilable. Shudder- 
ing, Roderick turned away from the old 
man, who did not mean to be cruel, who 
even put his hand kindly on the young 
fellow's shoulder and again bade him 
*' keep up," that all was being done which 
could be done, that he had seen many a 
worse case ; and so on, and so on. But 
Eoderick heard it all as one in a dream, 
and directly afterwards, hearing the sound 
of a carriage, and believing it was only 
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old Black — faithful old Black ! — who 
always meant well, but the sight of whom 
would almost madden him just then, 
he bolted out of the low window, and 
went and hid himself in the darkest depths 
of the glen. 

When he ventured back into the house, 
the fire had died out — only a solitary 
candle was left burning on the table. He 
stole upstairs, and listened at his wife's 
door. All was quiet. There was not 
even the sound of the doctor's quick, 
resolute voice: he must have gone 
away. 

Then all hope died out of Eoderick's 
heart. Groping his way back to the 
parlour, he sat down in his old seat, wait- 
ing in a sort of stupefaction for the 
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final blow, and repeating to himself over 
and over again a line which seemed 
persistently to " beat time to nothing " 
in his overstrained brain— Othello's pite- 
ous moan — 

« My wife ? What wife f God ! I have no wife !" 

Perhaps even now he, too, had no wife. 
All the sweet days were over, her brief 
happiness was ended, her young life done. 
And he ? 

Such a loss is a common story. Many 
* a young man had lived through it — lived 
long after it — perhaps won another wife, 
and had many other children, and been 
very happy apparently ; but I question if 
ever he is quite the man he was before, 
and I think he would hardly be a true 
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man if some little bit of his heart was not 
for ever buried in his dead wife's grave. 

The candle burnt itself out, and the 
moonlight, creeping in between the un- 
drawn curtain, was beginning to fill the 
room with a pale, ghostly light, when 
Eoderick heard the door open, and 
some one enter very gently and hesi- 
tatingly. 

" Well ?'' he said, not lifting his head — 

not doubting it was the summons of 
doom. 

No answer ; but the intruder came close * 
to him — touched him. 

" Who's that ?" he said, almost fiercely ; 
-•who's that?" 

" It's me, Rody : it's your mother." 

" Oh, mother, mother !" 
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For one moment her arms were round 
his neck and his head on her shoulder. 
Then he thrust her violently away. 

"I don't want my mother; I want 
my wife ! What of my wife ! Is she 
alive ?" 

"Yes. And she will live. And I 
thought rd be the first to come and tell 
you. Do you hear, Rody? she's safe — 
quite safe. Both doctors say so. Thank 
God ! thank God ! Oh, Eody, my son, my 
son !" 

Once more she opened to him those 
fond mother-arms which no man can resist 
— no man ought to resist, and let him sob 
his heart out there, patting him, kissing 
him, treating him almost as if he had been 
a little child, and sobbing herself the 
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while, with undisguised, uncontrollable 
emotion. 

'* How did you come, mother ? Since 
when have you been here ?" 

''Ever so long, my dear." 

" I was never told." 

'*No; I went up straight to her. It 
did not harm her, she knew nobody. The 
doctor is a friend of mine, he let me be 
with her. He knew I understood. I 
nearly died myself when you were born. 
Oh, Eody, what you must have suffered 
this day ! Let me look at you, my boy — 
my dearest boy !" 

It was a sorrowful gaze for both mother 
and son. Gradually Roderick's manner 
hardened, and he loosed himself from her 
clinging hands. 
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" Never mind me, it is my wife we must 
think about. I beg your pardon, mother, 
but I must go and see her, my wife whom 
you hate, whom you were so cruel to. 
But I love her. She is more to me 
than anything or anybody in this world* 
I don't know why you come here. I never 
asked you to come. Still I thank you for 
coming. But there is not the least 
occasion for you to stay." 

He rose up, with his cold, proud 
manner, so like his father's. His mother, 
half frightened, as if she thought he 
hardly knew what he was about — perhaps 
he did not, poor fellow 1 — stood before 
him, silently wringing her hands. 

'* I repeat — there is no need for you to 
trouble yourself about us in any way. If 
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my wife lives, and you say she will live, she 
and I are quite sufficient to one another. 
Will you sit down ? Can I get you any- 
thing ? Or shall I order a carriage that 
you may go home at once ?" 

"Oh, Rody — Rody! Me — your mo- 
ther." 

She burst into tears, such tears as it is 
terrible to see an old woman shed. 

And Mrs. Jardine was an old woman 
now. The struggle between her heart — 
and it was a good honest heart after all — 
and her fierce indomitable will, had told 
upon her severely. Could her son have 
seen her face he might have traced there 
the wrinkles of many added years. As it 
was he felt that the hand which grasped 
him shook as with palsy. 
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" Body, I wish just to say one word/' 

Could a son expect his mother to beg 
his pardon ? "Would he not have been an 
unworthy son to have let her do any such 
thing? Was it not far better, for him, 
under the circumstances — under any cir- 
cumstances — to have done — just what he 
did? 

He dropped on his knees beside her, 
and laid his head in her lap, exactly as 
when he was her little boy. 

" Mother, mother, forgive me ! Let us 
forgive one another." 

" Oh, yes — ^yes ! Come back to me, my 
son — my only son 1" 

There was no other apology or explana- 
tion than this, neither now, nor at any 
future time, between them. Both avoided 
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it, and so best. It is always safer not to 
toacb a half^healed wound. Besides, we 
are none of us perfect, Grod knows ; and 
some of us see our faults all the plainer 
when no one points them out, but they 
are left entirely between ourselves and 
Him* 

"And now/* said Roderick, anxiously, 
" tell me about my wife V 

'* Poor lamb — poor lamb I I have been 
with her these two hours. She thought it 
was her own mother, for she spoke a few 
words in French and called me ' mamma/ 
Tell her, Rody, that " 

Mrs. Jardine turned away, and again 
burst into honest, irrepressible tears- 

" But still, mother, how did you come — 
how did you hear ?" 
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She could not speak, but she put into 
his hand a little note, dated two days 
before, written in pencil, and in a hand 
very feeble, very shaky, but neat and 
clear. 

" Dear Me. Black, 

" If you should hear I am 
likely to die, will you go at once to Richer- 
den and fetch Mrs. Jardine ? You know 
her. No one will comfort my husband 
like his mother. 

" Yours truly, 

" Silence Jaedinb." 

"And now," said Mrs. Jardine, smiling 
through her tears, the brightest, sweetest 
smile, Roderick thought, that he had ever 
seen on her face, " go you to your wife, 
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and let me go to my grandson. My son 
will not now want his mother to comfort 
him — thank the Lord !" 



I 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Is it the End? 

WARM, honest heart and a gene- 
rous nature will cover a multitude 
of sins — or let us say errors — especially in 
a grandmamma. Over that baby's cradle 
the hearts of the two women, young Mrs. 
Jardine and old Mrs. Jardine, soon came 
to meet in the most wonderful way; as 
they met, too, over another thing, or 
rather person — often an endless " bone of 
contention " between mother-in-law and 
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daughter-in-law when they happen to be 
weak, selfish, or jealous women, which 
these were not — the man whom each loved 
best of all the world. 

Roderick's wife and mother, however 
opposite their characters, had certain 
points in common, out of which grew 
an unmistakeable sympathy — namely, 
strength of will and thoroughness of 
purpose, great sincerity and affectionate- 
ness, the power of self-devotion, and an 
entire absence of that petty egotism which 
is always on the watch to guard its own 
rights, and has no vision for anybody's 
rights except its own. Besides, meeting 
k her son afresh, as it were, with that great 

i* gulf of sorrow between, which had sorely 

changed both him and her, and, finding 



^ 
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him now a man — a husband and a father 
— in many ways very different from the 
*• boy " she had been accustomed to think 
him, Mrs. Jardine had the sense to accept 
her position and make the best of it. 

For her son's wife — the " poor lamb," as 
she had called her, and whom, as Eoderick 
afterwards found out, her good sense, 
firmness, and devoted care, coming in at 
the last ebb of hope, had greatly con- 
tributed to save from death — Mrs. Jardine 
took to loving her, as strong natures are 
prone to love those whom they have saved, 
and who depend upon them, as for many 
days Silence had to depend upon her prac- 
tical and sensible mother-in-law, in that 
total, sweet helplessness which was the very 
best thing to win the old woman's heart. 
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She was an old woman now — no doubt 
about it; and years ripen and sweeten 
many women to an almost incredible de- 
gree. Besides, as Silence often whispered 
to her husband when little things jarred 
upon him and irritated him, she was 
his mother, and she loved him — in her 
own odd way, perhaps, but with a love 
of which there could be no doubt and no 
denial. Still even love can work no 
miracles, nor blend together opposing 
natures, characters, and lives into sudden 
and everlasting' harmony ; and when, hav- 
ing nursed her "child," as she called 
Silence, into comparative health, and given 
her grandchild his grandfather's name, 
Mrs. Jardine proposed to go home, earn- 
estly begging her son to leave Blackball, 
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and come and settle in Eicherden — Roder- 
ick gently but steadily declined. He did 
not say so, even to his own wife ; but he 
felt it would be far better that he should 
continue to live at Blackhall and his 
mother and sisters at Eicherden. 

All, and especially Bella, were "quite 
well and happy," Mrs. Jardine said. How 
much she knew of the events of last 
Christmas, or the differences between Mr. 
and Mrs. Alexander Thomson, did not 
transpire. At all events, she never talked 
about these troubles : it was not " respect- 
able." 

But, despite their diverse way of view- 
ing things, there was a straightforward- 
ness and right- heartedness about Eoderick's 
mother, which, when her son saw it with 
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fresh, clear eyes, and especially through 
his wife's eyes, sufficed to blind him whole- 
somely to her faults. No fear of any more 
"difficulties" to the end of their days. 
And when, the last Sunday she was with 
him, he went, a little against his will, but 
just to please her, to the ugly Presbyterian 
church six miles off, and, sitting between 
his wife and his mother, listened to the 
singing, rather nasal and drawling, but 
not unsweet, of the twenty-third Psalm — 

" My table Thou hast furnished 
In presence of my foes ; 
My head with oil Thou dost anoint, 
And my cup overflows," 

his heart melted, for he felt his cup did 
indeed "overflow." 

His "table," too, was likely to be "fur- 
nished " — better than he had once had any 
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hope of. When his mother spoke of busi- 
ness matters, and insisted on his giving up 
his work at the mill, and living as a " gen- 
tleman," he had refused point-blank, de- 
claring his determination to carve out his 
own fortune, and make his own independ- 
ent way in the world. But when, on the 
day of baby's christening, he found that 
Mrs. Jardine, who never did things by 
halves, and was as generous in her loves 
as ungenerous in her dislikes, had settled 
upon baby's mother — not father — a sum 
of several thousand pounds — suflBcient to 
remove all fear of the future from the 
parents' hearts, Roderick was deeply 
moved. 

" She is a good woman — my mother ! 
My father was right to respect her and 
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love her — as he did, to the very last. God 
bless them ! I have need to be proud of 
both my parents." 

''Yes/' said Silence, gently, as she 
stooped and kissed her son, who lay fast 
asleep on her lap. But her own life taught 
her to understand other lives : what 
they were, and what they might have 
been. 

And her life is all before her still, for 
she is yet comparatively a young woman, 
though her boys — and she has several — 
begin to measure heights with her, and to 
reckon how soon they will be "up to 
mother's shoulder." ''Father" is a stan- 
dard which none of them hope to arrive 
at, either physically, mentally, or morally. 
To be so tall, so clever, or so good as he 
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— none of these lads could ever imagine 
such a thing. They do not merely love 
him, they adore him. And they are right ! 
or at least two people, their mother and 
their grandmother, believe so. 

Eoderick Jardine lives still at Blackhall, 
keeping up the old family home in com- 
fort, but yet in great simplicity, as is 
wisest, with his increasing family. Be- 
sides, his early experiences have given 
him a horror of luxury, of that wealth 
which is mere wealth and nothing more. 
The Jardines of Blackhall hold them- 
selves to be truly "rich" people, because 
they always have a little more than they 
spend ; they use their money without 
abusing it, and therefore enjoy it to the 
uttermost, and cause others beside them- 

T 2 
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selves to enjoy it too. But their sons are 
all brought up to abhor extravagance, 
waste, or self-indulgence, aware that 
each will have to make his own way in 
the world, as is best for every man, and 
woman, too, perhaps. Sometimes, Rod- 
erick says, if he had many girls he would 
bring them up, like the boys, to earn their 
own living — as their mother once did — so 
that they might taste the sweetness of 
independent bread, and never be tempted 
to marry for aught but love. But he has 
only one girl, his little *'Tacita" — her 
right name is Silence, though he will not 
have her called so. They say it is " one 
of papa's odd ways " — Eoderick will have 
a good many '*odd ways" as he grows 
older. 
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He may never be, strictly speaking, a 
** great" man, but everybody recognizes 
him as a man of very considerable talent 
— " known in the gates " as his wife 
delightedly sees, every year more and 
more ; though by his pen rather than his 
personality, for he seldom goes from 
home, except once a year to Richerden to 
see his mother and the family. A not too 
attractive family ; still he is very kind to 
them, even to Mrs. Alexander Thomson 
and her numerous brood of sickly, ill- 
tempered children, whom she brings with 
her sometimes to get a breath of whole- 
some life, within and without, in the happy 
atmosphere of Blackhall. 

" Young Mrs. Jardine,** as she continues 
to be called, for old Mrs. Jardine may live 
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to be ninety, still looks so young, so fair I 
her peaceful contented heart shining 
through her " heavenly " eyes. The world 
has never heard of her, never will hear, 
except through her husband and her sons. 
She does not greatly "shine in society," 
though she is well able to keep up the 
dignity of the family wherever she goes. 
But of her own dignity, her own praise, 
she thinks very little ; having, indeed, far 
too many other and more important things 
to think about. As wife, as mother, as 
mistress, her burdens are often pretty 
heavy, but never more than she can bear. 
And he helps her, as she helps him — the 
husband of her youth; who will, please 
God, be the faithfullest, fondest lover of 
her old age. 
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That time is still a good way off, and 
they may yet have much to bear together. 
They will bear it, because it is borne 
together. And I think, if anyone were to 
ask Eoderick Jardine what has been — in 
plain English — the backbone of his life, 
his preservation from evil, his incentive to 
all good, he would say it was that strong 
first love and venturous early marriage ; 
because he had sense to see and to take 
hold of the blessing that heaven dropped 
in his path — that treasure ** above rubies " 
which many men desire, few win, and 
fewer still deserve to win. He says, some- 
times, that he should like to have carved 
on his tombstone, as the root of all his 
happiness, all his success, that line, written 
by one great and good man of another 
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— ^perhaps the noblest man of this cen- 
tury— 

" Who loved one woman, and who clave to her." 

"But," he adds, "it was because that 
woman was Silence Jardine." 



THE END. 
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■ever-interesting period. Mr. Dering may be congratulated on having famished a 
graceful epilogue to the story of an interesting life." — Atlunamm. 

" In this work we have the pleasant picture of a literary artist and an amiable 
lady, and some interesting anecdotes which give value to the volume." — John BtUk 
*'la this agreeable volume Mr. Dering has succeeded in bringing before us in 
vivid colours the portrait of a very remarkable, talented, and excellent lady. Her 
Diary is full of charming reminiscences." — lite Tablet . 

A LEGACY : Being the Life and Eemains of John 

Mabtin, Schoohnaster and Poet. Written and Edited by the 
Author of " John Halifax." 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Portrait. 21s. 

" This is, in many respects, a remarkable book. It records the life, work, aspira- 
tions, and death of a schoolmaster and poet, of lowly birth but high-strung and 
ambitious soul. His writings brim with vivid thought, keen analysis of feel- 
ing, touches of poetic sentiment, and trenchant criticism of men and books, ex- 
pressed in scholarly language." — Guardian. 

"Mrs. Graik has related a beautiful and pathetic story^a story of faith and 
courage and untiring energy on the part of a young and gifted man, who might 
under other circumstances have won a place in literature. The story is one worth 
reading."-— Po/Z Mall Gazette. 

"In these volumes a well-known novelist presents us with a history so touching, 
so marvellous, and so simple, as no invention could produca Few more pathetic 
or more instructive volumes have fallen in our yr&j.''— Morning Post. 

" We strongly recommend our readers to procure this charming book, not only 
because it is a gem of beautiful writing, showing the finished style and graceful 
heart of the talented authoress, but because the subject matter in itself is of 
absorbing interest" — Church Review. 

HISTORIC CHATEAUX: Blois, Fontainebleau, 

ViNCENNBs. By Alexander Baillie Cochrane, M.P. lvol.8vo. 158. 
" A very interesting volume." — Times. 

"A lively and agreeable book, full of action and colour.''— Athenaeum. 
"This book is bright, pleasant reading." — British Quarterly Review. 
" A most valuable addition to the historical works of the time. It is fall of life 
cmd colour." — Morning Post. 

" A well executed book by a polished and vigorous writer." — The World. 

THE SEA OF MOUNTAINS : An Account op 

Lord Dufferin's Tour through BiUTigH Columbia in 1876. By 

MoLTNEux St. John. 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Portrait of Lord 

Dufiferin. 21 s. 

" Mr. St. John has given us in these pages a record of all that was seen and done 

in a very successful visit His book is instructive, and it should be interesting to 

the general reader," — Times. 

" Mr. St John is a shrewd and lively writer. The reader will find ample variety 
in his book, which is well worth perusal" — Pall Mall Gazette. 

" These volumes are amusing, interesting, and even valuable. They give us a 
very clear idea of the great quarrel between British Columbia and the Dominion 
of Canada; and they contain a full report of Lord Dufferin's great speech at 
Victoria. Then there are some graphic sketches of social life and scenery, and 
some entertainiog stories."— /Si^ec^Ov'or. 
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VOLS. I. & n. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition, Svo. 808. 

Fboh thx TnoEs:— "All the civilized world— English. Gontinental, and Ame- 
rican—takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
in our national annals. If, in imagination, we take our stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in due succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We shsll see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending their souls to God in the presence of a hideous masked figure^ 
beai^g an axe in his hands. It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumea Mr. 
IMzon dashes off ^e scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptiona 
are given with such terseness and vigour tiiat we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. In conclusion, we may congratulate the author on tUs work. Both 
volumes are decidedly attractive, and throw much light on our national history.** 

VOLS. ni. & IV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 30b. 

"These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others, commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Boval Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified in 
these volumes, which close ue narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Baleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant ia 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon'a"— ^toiutord 

A YOUNG SQUIRE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY, from the Papers of CHBiSTOt>H£B Jeaffreson, of Dul- 
lingham House, Cambridgeshire. Edited by John Cobdt Jeaffb£- 
BON, Author of "ABook about Doctors," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2l8. 

"Two volumes of very attractive matter: — letters which illustrate agriculture, 
commerce, war, love, and social manners, accounts of passing public events, and 
details which are not to be found in the Gazettes, and which come with singula 
freshness from private letters." — AthenaBum. 

" Two agreeable and important volumes. They deserve to be placed on library 
shelves with Pepys, Evelyn, and Beresby." — yotes cmd Queries. 

'* In the interests of history a publication such as the present is of almost in- 
calculable value. Every historical student ought to make himself acquainted 
with these two very delightful volumea*' — Morning PosL 

MY YOUTH, BY SEA AND LAND, from 1809 to 

1816. By Charles Loftus, formerly of the Royal Navy, 

late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 vols, crown Svo. 2 Is. 
"It was a happy thought that impelled Major Loftus to give us these reminis- 
cences of 'the old war,* which still retains so strong a hold on our symimthies. 
Every word from an intelligent actor in these stirring scenes is now valuable. 
Major Loftus played the part allotted to him with honour and ability, and he 
relates the story of his sea life with spirit and vigour. Some of his sea stories are 
as laughable as anything in 'Peter Simple,' while many of his adventures on 
shore remind us of Charles Lever in his freshest daya During his sea life 
Major Loftus became acquainted with many distinguished persona Besides the 
Duke of 'Wellington, the Prince Begent, and 'William I'V., he was brought into 
personal relation with the allied Sovereigns, the Due D'AngoulSme, Lord William 
Bentinck, and Sir Hudson Lowe. A more genial, pleasant, wholesome book we 
have not often Tea.d."— Standard. 
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OELEBRrnES I HAVE KNOWN. By Lord 

WnuAMPm Lennox. Second Series, 2 yolumes demy 8vo. SOs. 

Among other peraons mentioned in the Second Series of this work are— The 
Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold ; the Dukes of Wellington and fieau- 
fort; the Earls of Dnrham and Carlisle ; Lords Byron, Clyde, Adolphns Fitz- 
clarence, and Cockbom; Sirs Walter Scott, G. Wombwell, A. Barnard, John 
Elley, Sidney, Harry, and C. F. Smith; Count D'Orsay; Dr. Dodd; Messrs. 
Thomas Moore, Theodore Hook, Leigh Hont, Jordan, James, Horace, and 
Albert Smitii, Beazley, Tattersall, Hudson, Ude, Q«orge Colman, The Eembles, 
O. F. Cooke, Charles Young, Edmund and Charles Eean, Yates, Harley ; Miss 
Foote; Mrs. Nisbet; Mesdames Catalani,Gras8ini, Bachel, &o. 

"This new series of Lord William Lennox's reminiscences is fully as entertain- 
ing as the preceding one. Lord William makes good use of an excellent memory, 
and he writes easily and pleasantly." — FeUl McM Oaxette. 

"One of the best books of the season. Pleasant anecdotes, exciting episodes, smart 
sayings, witticisms, and repartees are to be found on every page." — Cowrt Journal, 

COACHING ; With Anecdotes of the Eoad. By 

Lord Wh^liam Pitt Lennox, Author of " Celebrities I have 
Known," &c. Dedicated to His Grace the Duke of Beau- 
fort, E.G., President, and the Members of the Coaching 
Club. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. 

" Lord William's book is genial, discursive, and gossipy. We are indebted to the 
author's personal recollections for some lively stories, and pleasant sketches of 
some of the more famous dragsmen. Nor does Lord William by any means limit 
himself to the English roads, and English coaches. Bianconi's Irish cars, the con- 
tinental diligences, with anecdotes of His Grace of Wellington, when Lord William 
was acting as his aide-de-camp during the occupation of Paris, with many other 
matters more or less germane to his subject, are all brought in more or less 
naturally. Altogether his volume, with the variety of its contents, will be found 
pleasant reading." — Pall Mall Oaxette. 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By His Wipk. 
2 vols, large post 8vo, with Portrait. 248. 

"This life of Moscheles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years, commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosche- 
les* diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Gzemy, 
Spontini, Bossini, Auber, HaMvy, Schumann, Chembini, Spohr, Mendelssohn, F. 
David, Chopin, J B. Cramer. Clementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hanptmann, Ealk- 
brenner, Eiesewetter, C. Elingemann, Labladie, Dragonetti, Sontag, Persiani, 
Malibran, Paganini, Bachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli, Ginti- 
Damoreau, Chelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Eemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
SchrOder-Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg, 
Berlioz, Yelluti, C. Young, Balf e, Braham, and many dther artists of note in their 
time, will recall a flood of recollections. It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, but her extracts have 
been judiciously made. Moscheles writes fairly of wluit is called the * Music of the 
Future * and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Buben- 
Btein, Dr. von BUlow, Litolif, &c., whetiber as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of our native artists. Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Goddard, Mr. John Bamett, Mr. 
Hnllah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, &o. The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
came in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Bobert Peel, the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Bunsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Heine, 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof. Wolf, Sm. In- 
deed, the two volumes are full of amusing anecdotes."— J.(A«uB«m. 
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WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to The Qoeks. 
Fourth Edition, 1 vol. small 4to, 58. bound. 

"These letters, the work of a pore and devout spirit, deserye to find many 
readers. They are greatly ^superior to the average of what is called religiona 
literature." — Athenaeum. 

"The writer of the tenderly-conceived letters in this volume was Mrs. Julius 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They are instinct with the devout snbmissivenesB 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice; but in her there 
is added a winningness of tact, and sometimes, too, a direcmess of language, which 
we hardly And even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and circn- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which they cannot fail 
to afford now to a wide circla A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, *R H. P.\ gives a very faithful outline of the life.'*— ^KtiiA 
Quarterly Beview. 

*' This touching and most comforting work is dedicated to Thb Quzen, who took 
a gracious interest in its first appearance, when printed for private circi:dation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heartnitirring appeal to 
the afflicted we have never examined." — StcmdanL 

" These letters are exceptionally graceful and touching, and may be read with 
profit " — Chxuphic 

A MAN OF OTHER DAYS : Recollections of the 

Mabquib de Beaubeoabd. Edited, from the French, by Ghablottb 
M. YoNOE, Author of " The Heir of Redclyffe," &c. 2 vols. 21s. 
"M. Costa de Beauregard lived long enough to see the last years of the Monarchy, 
the Bevolution, and the early promise of General Bonaparte. The opening chap- 
ters of the work introduce us to Paris society at the time when it was perhaps the 
most brilliant ; and it is amusing to accompany our hero to Mma Geoffrin's salon, 
where Marmontel, Rochefoucauld, Greuze, Diderot, and many others, discourse 
literature, art, and philosophy. The variety of scenes described in these pleasant 
memoirs, the historical personages crowded on the canvas, and the account of the 
noble struggle of Savoy against the French Bepublic, give to the whole work a 
dramatic interest which derives additional charm from the character of the Marquis 
himself."— iSo^urctoy Review. 

OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Rev. F. 

Abnold, B.A., late of Christ Church, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
'* This work is good in conception and cleverly executed, and as thoroughly 
honest and earnest as it is interesting and able."-n/(oAn Bull 

LIFE OP THE RT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL ; 

Including His Correspondence. By His Grandson, Spenokb Wjll- 

POLE. 2 vols. 8 vo. With Portrait. SOs. 
" This biography will take rank, both as a faithful reflection of the statesman 
and his period, as also for its philosophic, logical, and dramatic completenesa" — 
Jdommg Fott. 

MY YEAR m AN INDIAN FORT. By Mrs. 

Gdthsib. 2 vols, crown Svo. With Illustrations. 21s. 
"Written with Intelligence and ability."— Pa« Mall Gazette. 
"A pleasantly written book. Those who know India, and those who do not, may 
read the work with pleasure and j^toAV— Standard, 

ACROSS CENTRAL AMERICA. By J. W. Bod- 

dam-Whetham. Svo. With Illustrations. 15s. 
" Mr. Boddam-Whetham writes easily and agreeably.**— Polt Mali Oazette. 
'* A bright and lively account of interesting travel"— (7to6a 
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HISTORY OF ENGLISH HUMOUR. By the 

Rev. A. G. L'EsTRANGB, Author of " The Life of the Rev. W. 
Harness," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21 s. 
" This work contains a large and varied amount of information. It is impossible 
to give any idea of the weal& of anecdote and epigram in its pages, and for any- 
thing like a proper appreciation of its value we must refer our readers to the book 
itaeU:'—John Bull. 

" A book of the highest mark and character. The literary man, the antiquarian, 
and the historian will combine in pronouncing it worthy of admission into every 
well-selected library." — Messenger. 

RECOLLECTIONS of COLONEL DE GONNE- 

VILLE. Edited from the French by Chablottb M. Yonob, 

Aathor of the " Heir of Redclyffe," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2l8. 

" This work discloses a variety of details of interest connected with Napoleon's 

escape from Elba, the Hundred Days, the Bourbon Bestoration, andtiie Bevolution 

of July, 1830."— 2%« Times. 

THROUGH FRANCE AND BELGIUM, BY 

RIVER AND CANAL, IN THE STEAM YACHT " YTENE." 

By W. J. C. MOENS. R.V.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo. With Illustrations. 158. 

"This book is pleasantly written, the descriptions of the scenery and objects of 

interest are fresh and lively, and are interspersed with entertaining anecdote. Mr. 

Moens gives very valuable information to his yachting readers." — Sporting Ocuette. 

MY LIFE, FROM 1815 to 1849. By Charles Loftus, 

formerly of the Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream Guards. 
Author of " My Youth by Sea and Land." 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2l8. 
" A thoroughly interesting and readable book." — Standard 

A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. C. 

Jeaffbbson. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
"This book is readable and amusing from first to last" — Morning Post. 

COSITAS ESPANOLAS ; or, Every-day Life in 

Spain. By Mrs. Harvey, of Ickwell-Bury, Author of " Turkish 
Harems and Circassian Homes." Second Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 

PEAKLS OF THE PACIFIC. By J. W. Boddam- 

Whetham. 1 vol. Demy 8vo, with 8 Illustrations. 15s. 

" The literary merits of this work are of a very high oT^er.^^Athentnim. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mbs. Habvet, of Ickwell-Bury. 8vo. Second Edition, 15s. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON HI. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 68. 
" A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met i^th." — DaUy News. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. By Lady Clementina Davibs. 2nd Edition. 2 v. 
" Two charming volumes, full of the most interesting matter."-— Poit. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of " THe Ladye Shakerley." 1 voL 7b. 6d. bound. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By the Author of " John 

Halifax, Gentleman." 3 vols. 

SIR JOHN. By the Author of " Anne Dysart," &c. 

3 vols. 

RECORDS OF A STORMY LIFE. By the Author 

of ^' Hecommended to Mercy/' &c. 3 vols. 
" This novel cannot fail to satisfy all readers of fiction, as the work of a most 
gifted writer. Every page abounds in action and overflows with feeling. The 
plot is laid with skill and worked out with ingenuity."— Court Journal 

GODWYN'S ORDEAL. By Mrs. J. K. Spender, 

Author of " Parted Lives," &c. 3 vols. 

" Mrs. Spender has written what may be truly called a romance of the affections, 
and novel readers owe Mrs. Spender a debt of gratitude for her book. The interest 
undoubtedly centres in the heroine herself, who is a charming creation. "->ilt/^ieufiL 

'' Mrs. Spender has told her story so well, so eamestiy, and so simply, that from 
beginning to end the interest never flags."— ifeuen^er. 

FALSE HEARTS AND TRUE. By Mrs. Alexan- 
der Fbaseb, Author of "A Fatal Passion," &c. 3 vols. 
** This interesting novel will add another wreath to Mrs. Fraser's literary fame. 
The plot is deeply interesting, the incidents startling, and the language vigorous." 
—Court Journal. 

THE HONOURABLE ELLA. By the Earl of 

Desabt, Author of " Kelverdale." Second Edition. 3 vols. 

"Lord Desart's humour, vivacity, and witty comparisons make his page sparkle, 
and give the reader many a pleasant laugh." — Athenaeum. 

"A brilliant and most powerful novel, which is sure to command wide circulation. 
It is evidently the result of experienced observation of society, and doubtless not 
a few of the characters are drawn from life, and are truly clever and graphic 
sketches. The interest is absorbing."— Po«<. 

ROSE MERVYN. By Anne Beale, Author of « Fay 

Arlington," &c. 3 vols. 
"A clever and readable novel." — Sunday Timet. 

*' *Eo8e Mervyn ' is one of the most delightful novels of the day. The characters 
are lifelike, and the interest never flags." — Court Journal. 

MADELON LEMOINE. By Mrs. Leith Adams, 

Author of " Winstowe," &c. 3 vols. 

" * Madelon Lemoine * is a carefully written book— thoughtful, pleasant, and high 
toned. The plot of the story is well worked out" — Athenaeum. 

'^In many ways a book of exceptional power. Mrs. Adams has humour and she 
has pathos, and both are well employed. Her flgures are studies from the life. 
Ber villagers are not only lifelike, but entertaining as weU."— Pa{{ Mall Oazette. 

DORCAS. By Georgiana M. Craik. 3 vols. 

" Miss Graik's new novel is clever. Her women are all pleasantiy fresh and 
real." — A thenoeum. 
"A singularly pleasing novel" — Saturday Reviev. 

ORANGE LILY. By the Author of « Queenie." 2 v. 

"This story is told with both pathos and humour.** — Athenaeum. 

** This is a really charming story, one which, by simple power of description and 
vivid presentment of character, arrests and holds fast the attention. The writer 
has a quite uncommon skill in using both humour and pathos."— <Sj>ectator. 
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SIR GIBBIE. By George Mao Donald, LL.D.^ 

Author of '* David Elginbrod," " Robert Falconer," &c, 3 vols. 
"This book lias power, pathos, and humour. There is not a character which i» 
not lifelike, "niere are many powerful scenes, and the portraits will stay long in 
our memory.*' — Atftenoettm. 

GENISTA. By Mrs. Randolph, Author of " Gen- 

tianella/' " Wood Anemone," &c. 3 vols. 
" * G^enista ' is certain to add to its author's reputation. The plot is of absorbing in- 
terest, and the heroine is one of the most natural creations of modem fiction." — Port. 

ALL, OR NOTHING. By Mrs. Oashel Hoey^ 

Author of " Grifath's Double," «fec. 3 vols. 
"This interesting story is full of bright and graphic toncTieB,'*— Spectator. 

QUAKER COUSINS. By Mrs. Macdonell, Author 

of " For the King^s Dues," &c. 3 vols. 
" There is a great deal of freshness in Mrs. Macdonell's clever story, with delicate- 
delineation of character and quiet poetry of description." — The Times. 

RHONA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of '' Viva/' 

" Mignon," &c. Third Edition. 3 vols. 
" An amusing novel, exceedingly well told, and written with more than usual 
spirit and ability. It is well wor& reading. This interesting and brilliant book la- 
likely to add considerably to Uie author's well-established reputation." — Post. 

THE LAST OF HER LINE. By the Author of 

" St. Olave's," &c. 3 vols. 
"Those who can appreciate playful wit and kindly humour, who can be touched 
by true pathos, those to whom a clever and a pretty story is an intellectual treaty 
will find it impossible to lay down this novel until they have finished it"— Standard, 

GLENM AVIS. By Agnes Smith, Author of " Effie 

Maxwell," &c. 3 vols. 
" This novel is above the average in merit Some of the characters are drawn 
with no little skill The dialogue, too, is easy and natural, and Miss Smith shows 
repeatedly proof both of reading and thought" — Spectator. 

COWARD CONSCIENCE. By F. W. Robinson, 

Author of " Grandmother's Money," &c. 3 vols. 
'* ' Coward Conscience * is likely to be one of the popular novels of the season. It 
is original and very well written." — Post. 

THE PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. Oliphant, 

Author of " Chronicles of 'Carlingf ord," &c. 3 vols. 
" A prettier Scotch story it would be hard to find, and the refinement of its 
humour and picturesqueness of its descriptive setting cannot fail to be appreciated. 
There is not a character without individuality." — Athenteum. 

THE GRAHAMS OF INVERMOY. By M. C. 

Stiblino, Author of "A True Man," &c. 3 vols. 

HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Moles- 

WORTH, Author of " The Cuckoo Clock," &c. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

MICHELLE AND LITTLE JACK. By Frances 

Mabtin, Author of " The Life of Angelique Arnauld." 1 vol. lOs. 6d. 
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Published armualhf, in One Vol, royal Svo, with the Arms beauiiju^ 
engraved, handsome^ bound, with gilt edges, price Sis. 6dL 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

THE rOBTY-EIQHTH EDITION FOB 1 879 IS NOW BEADY. 

LoDOB*B Peer^os and Babonetaqb is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuak are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OP THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 

The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Golonies. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Familiea 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Sumamea 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Oonmioners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



Historical View of the Peerage. 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



" This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and recently de- 
ceased members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it stands at this day. It is 
a most useful publication. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous 
accuracy is a distinguishing feature of this book." — Times. 

"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the exibiect"— Spectator. 

"A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day." — Post. 

'* The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peerage. It is the standard 
authority on the subject" — Standard. 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

OP CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT SIR J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, 
POTNTER, TENNIEL, SANDYS, HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

Each in a Single Yolnme, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, price 68. 

1. SAM SLICK'S NATTJBE AND HUMAN NATUBE. 

"The first volmne of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a yery good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successful undertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
in its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well iUustrated and elegantly bound."— -Post. 

2. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

*' This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great abili^. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to past 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households."-— Examiner. 

3. THE ORESCENT AND THE GEOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

" Independent of its value aa an original narrative, and its ubefnl and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit" — Quarterly Review. 

4. NATHALIE. By JULIA HAVANAGH. 

" * Nathalie' is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant"— il</kenanim. 

5. A WOMAN'S TfiOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*' A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to » 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing so."— ^xomtner. 

6. ADAM GRAEME. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

*' A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed."-i>(»(, 

7. SAM SLIGK'S WISE SAWS AND MODEBN 

INSTANCES. 

" The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novelsi 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continne the 
subject of universal admiratioa"— i/iesMnyer. 

8. CASSmAL WISEMAN'S KEGOLIECIIONS OF 
THE LAST FOTJB POPES. 

" A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Romai> 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject witii so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination."— ^(Aenamm. 

9. A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" In * A Life for a Life * the author ia fortunate in a good inbject, and has prodnoed m 
work of strong effeot"— ilMtfunfm. ^ 
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10. THE OLD OOUBT SUBUBB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

*' A delightfol book, that will be welcome to all readers, and moet welcome to those 
who haye a love for uie best Unds of reading."— JTzomtMr. 

11. HABOASET AUS HEE BBIDESMAIDS. 

" We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
ihemselvea They will find it well worth their whilei There are a freshnesa and ori- 
ginality about it quite ohanning."-^Men«ttm. 

12. THE OLD JUDGE. By SAU SLICE. 

" The publications inclnded in this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 
Information while they entertain, and of that class the book before us ia a specimen. 
The manner in which the Gheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 
•especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform."— JKaromtner. 

13. DABIEN. By ELIOT WABBUBTCHT. 

"This last production of the author of * The Orescent and the Gross * has the same 
.elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands.**— 6Vote. 

14. FAMILY EOMANGE. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OP ARMS. 

"It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting hoo)L"'~-Standard. 

15. THE LAIBD OF NOELAW. By MES. OLIFHANT. 

"The ' Laird of Norlaw * fully sustahis the author*s high reputation.*'— ^tmdiiy TimeM. 

16. THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALT. 

**MrB. Gretton'B book is interesting, and fall of opportune instruction.**— l^imei. 

17. NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'* 

" *Nothhig New * displays all those superior merits which have made * John Halifax* 
one of the most popular works of the day.*'— Port. 

18. FEEEE'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D*Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attracttvei'^— >Pof <L 

19. THE VALLEY OF A HIJNDEED FIBES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 
"If asked to classify this work, w e should give it a place between * John Halifax * and 
-* The Oaxtons.* **— Staiutord 

20. THE EOMANGE OF THE FOEUIL 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
" A work of singular interest, which can never fail to cibarm,*'— Illustrated J!fewk 

21. ADELE. By JULIA EAVANAOH. 

" * Adele * is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh ; it ia a charming story 
full of delicate character-painting."— iiMefUBiim. 

22. STTTDIES FEOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" These * Studies from Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
•book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author.**— tSadrdcqrJBarieM'. 

23. OSANDMOTHEB'S MONET. 

" We commend * Grandmother's Money * to readers in search of a good novel The 
eharaoters are true to human nature, and the story ia intereating.**— iiMoMramb 
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24. A BOOK ABOUT DOCTOBS. 

BY J. 0. JEAFFRESON. 

" A delightful book."— ^Me»uetfm. " A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the atady 
as well aa the drawixig-room table and the circulating library."— -lancet 

25. NO CHUBCH. 

"We adyise all who haye the opportunity to read this hook.''-— Athenmum. 

26. mSTBESS AND MATT). 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instmc- 
ilYeJ'*-^AVunavm. " A charming tale charmingly told."— tStandordL 

27. LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MBS. NOBTON. 

" ' Lost and Saved ' will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel"— 2Vmc«. 
"A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work."— J?a;amin«r. 

28. LES mSEBABLES. By VICTOB HUaO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

"The merits of *LeB Miserables* do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. M. Victor Hugo hais stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of genius." — Quarterly Beview. 

29. BABBABA'S HISTOBY. By AMELIA B. EDWABDS. 

" It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 
History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very graceful 
and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut chareMsters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will like."— 2^mec 

30. LIFE OF THE BEV. EDWABD IBVINa. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" A good book on a most interesting thema"— TVmec. 

** A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and consolation."— <Sfat«r(2ay Beview. 

31. ST. OLAVE'S. 

"This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great tident for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. * — Athenoeum, 

32. SAM SLICE'S AMEBICAN HUHOITB. 

"Dip where yon will into this lottery of fun, yon are sure to draw out a prize.*'— Poit 

33. CHBISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" A more charming story has rarely been written. Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce * Christian's 
Mistake' a novel without a fault"— 2%nei. 

34. ALEC FOBBES OF HOWOLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

" No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest fliat pervades 
the work from the first page to the last"— ^fAenomm. 

35. AGNES. By MBS. GUPHAITT. 

" * Agnes * is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former worka**— ilMefkmmi. 
*' A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readerB."— i*oi(. 

36. A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of * John Halifax' speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of life."— i^xommer. 
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37. NEW AHEBICA. By HEPWOKTH DIXON. 

** A very interMting book. Mr. Dixon has written thonghtfolly and well" — 7Hme$. 
**We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read H& 
Dixon's very interesting book."— &i<tirday Beview. 

38. EOBEET FALCONE E. 

BY OEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 
** ' Bobert Falconer * is a work brimful of life and hnmoor and of the deepest homan 
Interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge itevinces of human thoughts 8.nd feelings."— ilM«fMnifii. 

39. THE WOMAN'S KINaDOlL 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
**'The Woman's Kingdom* sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic stories.— ilMenjBtim. 

40. ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 
**A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest never flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — Quarterly Review. 

41. DAVID ELGINBBOD. By GEOBGE MAC DONALD. 

**The work of a man of genius. It will attract the highest class of readers."— TVmea 

42. A BEAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
**A very good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender, sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit'*— ^.xomtncr. ' 

43. HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*^ A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide circle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty."— ^Standard 

U. SAM SLICE'S AUEBICANS AT HOME. 

**Thi8 is one of the most amusing books that we ever resA.''— Standard. 

45. THE UNKIND WOED. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
**The author of *John Halifax 'has written many fascinating stories, but we can 
call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the graceful 
■ketches in this work." — United Service Jfagcuine. 

46. A BOSE IN JUNE. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

" ' A Rose in June ' is as pretty as its title. The story is one of the best and most 
touching which we owe to the industry and talent of Mrs. Oliphant, and may hold its 
own with even * The Chronicles of Carlingford.' "— TVmei. 

47. MY LITTLE LADY. By E. F. POYNTEE. 

"There is a great deal of fascination about this book. The author writes in a clear, 
unaffected style; she has a decided gift for depicting character, while the descriptions 
of scenery convey a distinct pictorial impression to tiie reader." — Times. 

48. PHCEBE, JTJNIOE. By MES. OLIPHANT. 

**This novel shows great knowledge of human natur& The interest goes on 
growing to the end. Phoebe is excellently drawn.*' — Times. 

49. LIFE OF MAEIE ANTOINETTE. 

BY PROFESSOR CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 

"A work of remarkable merit and interest, which will, we doubt not, become ths 
most popular English history of llarie Antoinette." — Spectator. 
"TUs book ia well written, an<t of thrilling interest "^ileoifeinir, 



